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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
cmcsiniigiantian 

HROUGHOUT the week the continued illness of the Prince of 
Wales has caused deep and general concern. Although the 
physicians who draw the bulletins have worded them very 
cautiously, and they have, on the whole, been reassuring, still 
typhoid fever is always dangerous. On Wednesday the Queen | 
visited Sandringham, ‘* because ” it wasincorrectly rumoured ‘ the | 
Prince was worse ;” and on Thursday night the ‘exacerbations | 
always caused by the fever were in excess.” 





— 


the disease at the same time and place as the Prince of Wales, 
had on Friday night made the public most anxious, but up 
to the hour of our going to press, the balance of evi- 
dence remained favourable. Against the Prince was the 
severity of the attack, as shown by his own delirium and the un- 
happy fate of Lord Chesterfield ; but for him were the regularity 
of its course, his own evident strength, and the cessation of the 
great cause of weakness, the excessive diarrhoea which accompanies 
the fever. It is certain that all human skill can do against the 


disease will be done, and the Prince has the aid of the skilled | 
The Princess | 


nursing of his sister, the Princess Alice of Hesse. 
of Wales, though never in danger, appears to have suffered 
an attack from the same poison caught at the same time. 


The medical journals evidently believe that the disease was con- | 


tracted while the Prince was staying at Lord Londesborough’s seat 
near Scarborough. At least if it was not, it is a strange coinci- 
dence that Lord Chesterfield, also staying there, should also have 
been attacked and so rapidly carried off, and that no less than six 
other persons, including Lady Londesborough, were more or less 
seriously unwell during the visit. On the other hand, Lord Londes- 
borough writes that four children who had been residing in the 
house remained perfectly well, that the water is supplied 
from the Scarborough mains, and that the pipes had pre- 
viously been carefully examined. Moreover, a groom in| 
the establishment of the Prince who had never quitted | 
Sandringham is now lying ill under a similar attack, a fact 
which seems to point to some local cause at Sandringham itself. 
The matter will, of course, be very carefully investigated, and 
except to Lord Londesborough—who may find the refusals of his 
invitations frequent for a while—and to science, is not of much 
importance. 


Colonel Rossel was shot at Satory on Tuesday morning, in 
company with Ferré, convicted of complicity in the murder of the 
hostages, and a serjeant named Bourgeois. Rossel, who was a 
Protestant and by his mother's side a Scotchman, just before 
his death wrote a letter to his pastor, M. Passa, begging his 
party, if it ever achieved power, not to avenge him, and on the 
execution-ground asked for one of his military judges, to tell him 
that he had done his duty. In an entry in his diary, written the 
day before his death, however, he calls his execution a *‘ murder, 
and regrets the mischiefs it will cause. He took an affectionate 
leave of his father, wrote to his mother a touching farewell, and 
met death without either swagger or fear. We have elsewhere 
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| beneficial to discipline ; 


| killed in the daily rush for the English rice. 
travelling in Teheran about two months ago, says, in a note pub- 
| lished by the Sunderland Times, that in the crowds who swarm in 


| cotton. 
This telegram and the | 
death of Lord Chesterfield, a powerful man of forty, who caught | 
| of melon-seed and filth, which she divides between her two child- 
|ren.” ‘This is one morning's ride. 


speech against the 
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| sts tated, as fairly as natural hemes will ellow | us, the reasons for 
his execution, but it will work evil nevertheless. It is said to have 
produced a profound impression on the Army, which may be 
but Democrats have as long memories 
for blood as the Aristocrats who eighteen years after the massacre 
executed the Septembriseurs. Ferré, the typical Communist, 
died with a cigarette between his lips and his eyes unbound, 
frankly defiant to the last, as did Cremieux, one of four Com- 
munists shot at Marseilles. Already the Democratic papers pub- 
lish injunctions to ‘‘ remember Rossel.” 





The horror of the famine in Persia has not yet reached its 
climax. Major S. A. Smith, Assistant-Resident, writing from 
Bushire, says the people are worn to skeletons, the children “ to 
| famished beasts,” and some of them are always trodden down and 
Mr. A. J. S. Adams, 


the barrack-square to receive a dole of small silver from the Shah, 
hundreds, men and women, are literally stark naked, worn to the 
bone, and covered with sores. ‘I'he people follow the visitor howling 
for bread ; ‘‘two men lie upon the ground quite dead, and a third 
is laid upon one side of the bazaar, covered with a piece of dirty 
A naked woman lies in the agony of death, surrounded 
by a crowd of beings almost as badly off as herself. The next 
form is that of a woman, who scrapes from the ground a handful 


There is no help for any of 
them, though the Shah has—as Mr. Murray testifies—bucketsful 
| of jewels in the private treasury, and the famine cannot end until 
J uly. 


The ill-feeling between the Liberal and Clerical parties in 
| Belgium has led to serious riots in Brussels, Owing to the dis- 
sensions among the Liberals, M. d’Anethan’s Ministry has a 
majority of two-thirds, but the minority is very strong among the 
town populations. The Premier recently admitted M. Decker 
| to high office, a man against whom rests some suspicion or 
charge of having profited by some fraudulent agricultural associa- 
tions. ‘There is no proof whatever of the charge before the 
country, but M. Bara denounced the appointment, the Liberals 
outside took up the cry, and there have been daily riots, dur- 
ing which, however, both King and Ministry have remained 
firm. M. Decker has resigned, but the riots continue, the 
| object being to force the Ministry either to resign or to call 
out the soldiery, thus rebinding the Liberal party. At present 
the Civic Guard has proved sufficient to protect the Parliament, 
but by the latest accounts part of it seemed inclined to fraternize 
with the rioters. ‘The King, though suspected of Moderate 
Ultramontanism, has not yet been assailed, and the mob has self- 
control enough to suspend its demonstrations in order to allow 
| some water-works to be opened with ¢clat. If the riots are not 
organized, they are not formidable; if they are, we shall shortly 
have bad news from Ghent. 





Mr. Grove, Q.C., whose name is so closely connected with the 
principle known as the ‘correlation of forces,” i.e., the real 
equivalence of physical, chemical, and vital modes of force, has 
been made a puisne judge in the place of Sir Montague Smith, 
removed to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Rumour 
says, we do not‘know on what authority, that Mr. Grove also is 
to be translated to the Judicial Committee, but of this there is as 
He is probably almost the first great scientific man 
Ile is an admirable lawyer, and iu 


yet no proof. 
who has sat on the Bench. 


| patent cases his judgments would have a unique value. 


Sir Roundell Palmer, in presiding on Wednesday at the meet- 
ing of the Legal Education Association, made a very good 
tardy and languid attempt of the Inns of 
Court to meet the new danger which menaces their monopoly, by 


a partial and ineffective reform. Sir Roundell Palmer took some 
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notice of the objection taken by the University of London to the 
multiplication of degree-granting bodies, and intimated, as we 
understand him, that he was quite willing to let the ques- 





tion of who should test the legal attainments of the law stu- | 
dents, be a matter for subsequent deliberation, and to ask at, 


present only for a School of Law,—a teaching body,—not for a 
new testing body. 
inveigh against the University of London for its jealous narrowness 
on this head, —it makes the old blunder, by the way, of supposing 
that the University of London which, is a purely testing body, 


has “a School of Law attached to it,’”—and assumes that the | 


Government will probably take no notice of its scruples. The 
Times is in error. ‘Che Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, though 
he happens to be the Parliamentary representative of the 
University of London, was in this matter far more influenced 


by his own convictions than by the views of his constitu- | 


ents, has declared himself to be as strongly opposed to the multi- 
plication of testing bodies, as he is favourable to the multiplica- 
tion of teaching bodies, and it was to his Ministerial influence that 
Sir Roundell Palmer yielded when he dropped the word “ Uni- 
versity.” Common-sense at once shows how undesirable it is to 
multiply Mints, either of the intellectual or monetary kind. ‘The 


| 
; s pee 
more degree-conferring bodies there are, the less definite is the | 


meaning of any one degree. ‘The more teaching bodies there are, 
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‘The Times in noticing his speech steps aside to | 


x [December 2, 187}. 

| Colston Hall, attended by 3,000 operatives, who listened to 
‘speeches of the most diverse character from Mr. Morley, Mr 
Kirkman Hodgson, and Mr. Hughes with the deepest attention, 
and at the conclusion sang ‘* God Save the Queen” with almost 
| unanimous energy, ten at the utmost keeping their hats on in pro- 
test. ‘This was the more noteworthy because all three Speakers 
each in his different way, had expressed himself in favour of the 
Church of England. Mr. Morley supported disestablishment but 
| did not see his way to disendowment, wanted a compromise 
/and would refuse to secularize the property. Mr. Kirkman 
Hodgson wanted purchase abolished. The living in his ow, 
parish had been put up to auction, and he found himself 
as the biddings went on the property of an Evangelical at 
£5,000, of a Broad Churchman at £5,050, and of a Ritualist at 
the latter number of guineas. That must be cured, or he should 
follow Mr. Miall. Mr. Hughes, in his turn, went in for a bold 
defence of the Church, both as the Church of the people and as 
too formidable an organization to be set free, and he also was 
heard with quiet attention, as by men who wanted to make up 
their minds. The general sense of the meeting was that Bishops 
were nuisances, but that the Church might be let alone if she 
popularized herself. 


England is lapsing into rowdyism. ‘The other day Hackney 


| held a rowdy meeting, and now Chelsea and Bolton have followed 


the better the teaching is likely to be. It is the Government, and | 7°! : J ‘ 
suit. On Tuesday, the anti-Republican constituents of Sir Charles 


not the University of London, which the 7imes must attack, if it 
hopes to revive in full the abandoned scheme. 








The King of Italy opened Parliament in Rome on the 27th No- 
vember, —a great event in Italian history. He declared that Italy was 
restored to herself and to Rome, and intended to seek the secret 
of reconciliation between Church and State. ‘* Rome, the capital 
of Italy, would continue to be the peaceful seat of the Pontificate.” 
The Bills for the regulation of ecclesiastical corporations would | 
be Liberal, but would leave untouched those institutions—the 
central monasteries of the great Orders—which ‘ have a share in 
the government of the Universal Church,” and are therefore 
international property. The next task of the country is 
to attend to her finances, in order to strengthen her mili- | 
tary organization, for although the King earnestly desires peace, 
still “* the renewal of the national armaments and the defence 
of the national territory require long and serious study.” In other 
words, the King distrusts the continuance of peace, and insists 
that if money is wanted for the Army, money must be found. He | 
is not altogether wrong, provided no money is wasted already, 
which is far from certain. 





The accounts from Paris of M. Thiers’ programme are directly 
contradictory, but we imagine the following to be nearly correct : 
M. Thiers approves of the proposals to make the Republic defi- | 
nitive, to elect himself for life, to renew the Assembly by one- 
third every year, and to return to Paris, but he will not bring 
forward these proposals himself. They will be placed in the 
hands of independent and moderate members, and then supported 
by the whole influence of the Government. The President will 
thus be enabled to avoid the danger of a direct collision with the | 
Chamber, which would compel a resignation or a coup d'état. | 
The Assembly, it should be remembered, is still in theory 
sovereign, and beyond appeal. 


The Solicitor-General, Mr. Jessel, got in for Dover, and got 
in by an increased majority as compared with the last election ; 
but for all that, the figures are not encouraging. They show 
that whereas Mr. Jessel polled, in 1868, 1,435 votes, and the 
highest Conservative candidate 1,387, Mr. Jessel polled on Satur- 
day last only 1,235 (200 fewer votes than on the last occasion), 
and Mr. Barnett only 1,144 (245 fewer votes than on the last occa- 
sion). That is, Mr. Jessel won because more Conservatives 
stayed away from the poll than Liberals, in obedience, we suppose, 
to the example set them by Mr. Churchward and Major Dickson, 
who declined to break through the usual etiquette which permits an 
uncontested re-election in such cases as Mr. Jessel’s. The vic- 
tory, therefore, is no omen of success at the next general 
election. Even at Dover the Liberal feeling was not up to the 
mark, and curiously enough a good many more Conservative 
votes seem to have been polled between 12 and 1 (the working- 
men’s hour) than Liberal votes. Possibly, however, those were 
discontented Government employ:’s, for there are Government works 
at Dover. 


A remarkable mecting was held at Bristol on Monday in 


| Dilke at Chelsea tried to hold a ticket-meeting to oppose his Re- 


publican policy. But the doors were forced by non-ticketholders, 
a chairman of their own put into the chair, and a very tumultuous 
and violent meeting held, which ended in one of the orators asking, in 
relation to Sir A. Slade and the other Conservative Chelseaites, 
‘* Where are these men ?” Whereupon the roughs tried to find them, 


| and tumult and fighting ensued, ending in the adjournment of the 


meeting to the 14th of January. At Bolton, in the Temperance 
Hall, on Thursday, it was even worse. But here Sir C. Dilke and 
his friends were the ticket-holders, and the Conservative mob the 


| assailants, who sent brickbats through the windows and afterwards 


swarmed into the hall. Sir Charles and his friends got out 
unharmed, but there was afterwards a free fight among the roughs. 
‘The reporters’ table was thrown down and smashed into frag- 
ments, the pieces being used as cudgels,”—surely a symbolical act,— 
for public opinion ends where violence begins, and the Press itself 
ceases to have any function left, except to cry aloud and spare not 
agaiust this overflow of political brutality. 


Mr. Miall was, as the champion of Disestablishment, féted on 
Thursday week at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he made two 
speeches, one on Disestablishment and one on Secular Education. 


| He took the same view as the Rev. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, 


that the Dissenters ought to make a party of their own to act 
quite independently of the general party of Liberals, declaring that 
his friends would not be trampled upon by the Administration, and 
intimating that they would dictate their policy on these questions 
or else throw the Liberals out. Mr. Miall, as usual, insisted on the 


| ‘* refining” influence of disestablishment, and the immense religious 


value, iu education, of Christian conscientiousness and character that 
are not allowed to express themselves in direct Christian teaching. 
Mr. Miall is a thoroughly high-minded and honest man, and really 
believes all he says ; but it does sound to us a little grotesque to 
hear these warm friends of religion speaking of it not only as if, 
like latent heat, it were there all the same, even when it is not 
measurable by any outward sign, —which is no doubt true,—but as 
if it were powerful in positively inverse proportion to the public ac- 
knowledgment it receives from the teacher. Mr. Miall says it is most 
dangerous to teach children religion in avy mechanical school 
fashion, and quite unnecessary. We suppose this extends to Sunday- 
schools, and as the children who need it most have no religion at 
home at all, their chance of hearing any good man’s real heart 
about God seems on this principle infinitesimal. We suppose, in 
| this case, Mr. Miall would think it the most “ refining” course to 
leave the matter wholly to Providence, rather than do so vulgar & 
| thing as pay a master to make mention of God. ‘That seems to 
us not so much to “refine” religion, as to refine it away. 


| The Prussian Diet was opened on the 27th, in a speech 
the most important paragraphs of which refer to ecclesiastical 
affairs. Prussia is to have more railways, more railway plant, 
and so on, but her political work is done in the superior Parlia- 
{ment. ‘The Emperor, however, ‘‘is determined to preserve 
| perfect independence for the State in the administration of justice 
| and the Civil law,” to maintain the legal independence of the 
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anal their followers, to protect all creeds—Old Catholicism | 
| dent members of the University. 


chure 

included 
registratio 
schismatic 


_and therefore to pass Bills regulating marriage, the 
s, all in the Liberal sense. 


The Imperial German Bill authorizing the punishment of clergy- 
men who abuse their office by preaching against the State, passed 
its second reading by 179 votes to 108, and the third reading also 
by a considerable majority. Herr Lutz, the Bavarian Minister of 
Public Worsbip, declared in the course of the debate, on the 
authority of the Bishop of Passau, that the Clerical party, 
having vainly endeavoured to gain its ends by acting in 
concert with Absolutism, ‘‘ would now ally itself with the 
masses.” ‘There is nothing new in this. The Roman 
Church, though in its genius naturally Conservative, has always 
maintained that the interests of the Church are far above any 
political ends, and that the question of a democratic or aristo- 
cratic policy is completely subordinate to that of a Roman or anti- 
Roman policy. That Rome would go so far as to league herself 
with the International, as has been asserted, we are not disposed 
to believe till evidence has been produced, which as yet it has not 
been,—for Rome dreads socialism, though she is quite willing to 
guide a democracy. 

The German Parliament has voted its Army Budget for three 


years. During that time the regular force to be kept permanently 
on foot will be 401,659 men—exclusive of course of both Reserves 


n system, and the effect of schism on the legal status of | 


and Landwehr—and the annual expenditure £13,550,000. This | 


proposal was first made to the Federal Council—the Upper House of 


Princes—and accepted by them, and then laid before the Reichstag. | 


In that body it was defended by Herr von Delbriick, Minister of 
Finance—the Chancellor being unwell—on the grounds that the 
Army must be kept up till the indemnity was paid, and that a 
strong feeling of revenge actuated the French people, though it 
did not extend to the French Government, which was trying to 
keep its engagements, and that the internal dissensions of France 
were not yet over. An effort was made to reduce the term to 
two years, but it was defeated by 190 to 84 votes, and the 
original proposal was passed by 150 to 134. The German Parlia- 
ment has thus abandoned the constitutional struggle so long 
maintained by the Prussian Liberals, and the liberties of Germany 
are finally entrusted to the discretion of her Sovereign. It speaks 
well for the moderation of the Emperor and his advisers that 
they do not ask that the War Budget should be voted, like the 
taxes, in perpetuity. ‘They evidently could carry that or any other 
absolutist proposition. 


Sir D. Wedderburn is supposed to have made a speech to the 
Scottish Law Amendment Society in favour of Home Rule,—- 
rather an absurd proposal for a country which not only rules itself, 
but generally rules its neighbours too,—but his actual idea was 
much more moderate. He thinks Scotch affairs have of late been 
somewhat neglected in Parliament—which is quite true, as true as 
it is of English affairs—and attributes it partly to the absence of 
a responsible Minister for Scotland, partly to want of time, and 
partly to the need for a legal embodiment of Scotch Members 
as a Grand Committee of the House, with certain powers of 
legislation on Scotch local affairs. That proposal will require 
consideration; but supposing debates in the Committee to be 
public, and the byelaws to be laid on the table of the whole 
House for six weeks before they are valid, we do not see any strong 
We only wish our [rish friends would consent to any- 
thing so practical ; but they want something to enliven Dublin, 
and the good Edinburgh folk find sermons quite lively enough. 


objection. 


The statement about the amalgamation of the Midland with 
the Sheffi-ld, Manchester, and Lincolnshire Railway which we, 
with most other. journals, quoted last week, was incorrect. The 
telegram announcing the fact was a forgery, intended either to 
in the Sheffield line or depress those 
of the Midland. It had both results, and as the Great 
Eastern also receded one per cent., the total loss to the 
public must have been very Great efforts 
are being made to discover the authors of the forgery and to 
devise means by which to authenticate important telegrams, but 
The public will not wait till 
the bearer of a telegram is identified, and the only safe course is 
ned the receiver to telegraph back an inquiry before he gives his 
<nowledge 


drive up the shares 
considerable. 
Without much success in either case. 


to the world. 


Mr. James Stuart. of Trinity College, Cambridg 


dressed a remarkable letter on University Extension to the resi- 
He remarks on the hardship it 
is to the poorer classes of society that they should derive nothing 
directly from the enormous revenues of the National Universities, 
and observes, that with all the wealth sunk in the University 
Fellowships, this restriction of the teaching of the Universities to 
University residents is by no means necessary. He suggests that 
some of the Fellowships should be held on condition of the holders 
delivering lectures and holding night classes in some of the larger 
English towns, such lecturers to succeed each other,—while per- 
manent local professorships might be established in some of the 
largest cities out of the revenues at the disposal of the Universities, 
and now bestowed on Fellows who do little or nothing for their 
income. We may be sure that the inquiry instituted by the 
Government into the property and revenues of the Universities will 
result in demands more or less of this kind, and the Universities 
would be wise in taking the bull by the horns, and profiting by 
Mr. Stuart’s advice. It would be a vast gain of influence for the 
Universities, and might do much to diminish the popular jealousy 
felt by democracies for ‘+ learning.” 


The Thirty-Nine Articles have been very properly abandoned 
by the Oxford Congregation as a subject of examination for the 
ordinary degree. Candidates are to be examined in them for the 
future only in the honour schools of theology. A book of Scrip- 
ture or a period of ecclesiastical history is to be made a special 
subject of examination in their place. Dr. Liddon was much 
opposed to this change, arguing that it would make the teaching 
of Christian doctrine a strictly optional matter, since the Bible 
and ecclesiastical history were neither of them suitable bases for 
Christian doctrine, as they could be handled from so many 
points of view. No doubt, and that is precisely the reason why 
in an examination open to men of so many different points of 
view, they are much more suitable subjects than the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. The Guardian grieves with Dr. Liddon, ‘It is 
idle,” it says, “‘ to regard it as other than a blow to the recogni- 
tion of dogmatic theology.” Certainly, and how can a national 
University recognize in a public examination dogmas which only 
some of the examinees profess to accept? To the Church herself, 
we are disposed to think the shelving of the Articles as the 
text-book of her theology ought to be a great relief. They 
were very moderate terms of compromise, but they are about 
as scientific as Mr. Scott Russell’s seven articles of social 
reform. 


Mr. Whalley positively grows. Anything more comical than the 
precisian gravity of his letter to Mr. Gladstone informing the Prime 
Minister that his (Mr. Whalley’s) Peterborough constituents think 
the question whether Mr. Gladstone is, or is not, a member of the 
Church of Rome * one of great political importance in the present 
position of the Liberal party,” and citing Lord Robert Montagu, a 
Member for the neighbouring county of Huntingdon, as a 
valuable precedent for the policy of candour in such little 
matters as these, it would not be easy to find out of Punch. 
Mr. Gladstone might, perhaps, have been a little less tender in 
his reply, for though, if he had trampled on Mr. Whalley, that gentle- 
man, like ‘* the poor beetle that we tread upon, would in corporal 
anguish feel a pang as keen” as when a political vertebrate dies, 
yet the practice of catechizing gentlemen as to whether they are 
hypocrites or not, is so objectionable in itself, that it seems to de- 
mand the making of an example. Mr. Gladstone only replied 
that it was less a question whether he is a Roman Catholic than 
whether he is ‘* one of the basest creatures in the kingdom which 
he has a share in ruling,” certainly not quite a decent question ; 
but adds, like the Christian le is. that he is sure Mr. Whalley did 
not notice its true meauing, since “I have observed, during an 
experience of many years, that even when you undertake the 
most startling duties, you perform them in the gentlest and most 
manner,”"—a remark which Mr. Whalley justly 
recognizes as very soothing to his feelings. It is no doubt true 
enough. The Member for Peterborough seems a very kindly sort 
of invertebrate politician, a genial kind of jelly-fish. Still if the 
electors of Peterborough happened to feel it a matter of the first 
importance iu the present state of political parties to know whether 
Mr. Goschen ever forged a cheque, or Mr. Lowe went bushranging 
in Australia, they would probably not get a reply, and, except for 
the express purpose of encouraging our comic literature, there was 


considerate 


no need of one from Mr. Gladstone, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
eannemslipiansin 
THE ILLNESS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
OLITICS have been shadowed, and indeed overshadowed, 
this week by the grave illness of the Prince of Wales, 
now, it is hoped, beginning to abate. It has created in every 
corner of the kingdom, and among every class, from the 
highest to the lowest, a degree of anxiety and regret which 
observers who do not know England, and who mistake the moods 
of her people for their permanent impressions, would find it 
difficult to explain. The truth is, we believe, that there is 
neither mistake nor sham in the matter, that the people are 
anxious and are regretful, that the infinite majority of them 
distinctly care as much about the Prince as they do about 
any except their closest relatives, and that their care is of the 
cordially friendly kind. In a land of gossipers gossip makes 
very little impression. While there is no trace in this 
country that we can discover of loyalty to the House of 
Brunswick as a clan, none of that feeling which in Prussia 
attaches to all the Hohenzollerns and in France once attached 
to all the Bourbons, the body of the people of all classes and 
all opinions, the Republican opinion included, sincerely wish 
well to the Sovereign and her Heir, would rather hear good 
news of them than bad, would undergo considerable sacrifice 
to change bad news into good. For good or evil, the 
Sovereign who reigns and the Sovereign who is to reign are 
identified with the people, and even those who would to-morrow 
gladly see England changed into a Commonwealth, sympathize 
with their well-being, feel pained when they suffer, and hurt 
when they are aspersed. The two figures always above the 
horizon are never forgotten, are part of their daily lives, are 
as much liked in a quiet, passive, but very unchangeable way, 
as hills in the prospect or splendid pieces of architecture in 
the city. Who does not care if York Minster is in flames ? 
Add to this feeling, which is universal, permanent, and inde- 
pendent of prepossessions, the mystic influence still exercised 
over millions by the Kingship, the pity born of the contrast 
between such hopes and such a possible termination of them, 
the future King of a fifth of the human race prostrated by 
the disease which the popular mind associates—wrongly— 
with poverty and wretchedness, and the definite per- 
sonal affection felt by the people for the Princess Alex- 
andra, and we have ample explanation of 





towards Sandringham, of the swift extinction of that very 
thin and vapoury ‘unpopularity’ under which the Prince 
of Wales was sometimes supposed to labour. Megrims of 
that kind soon disperse under a shock, and though some of 
the daily papers, with more morality than grace, took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to preach sermons nearly as grotesque 
as those with which field preachers improve an occasion, the 
public feeling was instinctively one of commiseration without 
reserves. 

One reason for the depth of the feeling expressed was 
undoubtedly the apprehensive and, as it seems, exaggerated 
view which the public took of the case. People dread typhoid 
fever extremely, and disbelieve official bulletins utterly. It 
was thought that the physicians were making the best of 
things, remembered that they did so in the case of the Prince 
Consort, and believed that the Queen, who alone would be 
informed of the precise truth, was exceedingly alarmed. The 
alarm was increased by the kind of courtier-like reticence which 
is de rigueur on these occasions, but which no more prevents the 
circulation of sensational rumours than the secrecy of a Cabi- 
net prevents gossip about the discords among its members. 
And although the bulletins were, as is now seen, carefully 
exact, gnd the danger may even be considered past—though 
the disease has still many days to run—enteric fever, a fever 
which, so to speak, may burn holes in the intestines, is 
always a serious affair, involving quite as much danger 
as any disease of slow course possibly can, always must 
make hope shadowy, and always must suggest the 
gravest possibilities as to its termination. And although 
the people thought of none of those things, but were agitated 
with a higher, because more instinctive, sympathy and good- 
will, it was impossible for politicians to forget that a Prince 
of Wales, though without function under the Constitution, 
though debarred from the work of administration, shut out 
from politics, and almost refused the possibility of a career, is 
still by the mere fact of his existence a great political personage, 
the pivot of a system which cannot be disturbed without violent 
oscillations. There can be no chance allowed of a vacancy in 
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the British Throne, and a bad instead of a good turn in that 
‘fever might have changed the whole current of political ng 
occupations. The Queen has been so seldom visited Lr 
dangerous illness, men have become so accustomed to rely on 
the strong young life of her Heir—a man who can ride across 
country for a whole day and preside at a great dinner after- 
wards—they have so frequently discussed the numbers of 
George III.’s descendants—now quite a clan of themselyes— 
that they have forgotten that although there are a score 


of lives in the succession, only two lives stand be- 
tween them and the ill-omened phrase, “a Regency ;” that 
had the Prince not recovered, the purpose of the 


forthcoming Session might have been changed, and al} 
other work, however imperative, thrust aside for a Regency 
Bill, with its consequent sterile debates, and factious contests, 
and weary efforts to return to first principles, and remode} 
everything, just at the moment when the one necessity is to 
keep the machine going smoothly. There is no conceivable task 
which could just now be thrust upon a Ministry which would 
harass them like a Regency Bill, no topic of discussion which 
could call up such passion, which is so embarrassed by his- 
torical difficulties, or which could afford such an opportunity 
for enemies of order and the continuity of things. And yet a 
Regency Bill might have been an inevitable precaution against 
a headless kingdom or a Convention Parliament. There can 
hardly have been a Member of Parliament whose anxiety for the 
Prince has not been deepened by dread of these things, and who 
will not feel a sense of political relief as deep as his personal 
pleasure when assured that this apprehension may be finally 
laid aside, that the line of the English Sovereigns, end when 
it may, is in no risk till it ends of accidental suspension. Of 
course no such assurance can be given yet, but it is clear from 
all narratives that the fever is uncomplicated, that it does not 
weaken the patient in any unexpected degree, and that the 
Prince, in fact, inherits the strong vitality of the Royal line, 
rather than his father’s exceptional predisposition to suffer 
from this type of disease. An illness, however long or severe, 
matters little in comparison with an attack which cannot be 
shaken off, and humanly speaking, the balance of evidence 
indicates that it is only an illness which has called out the 
sympathy of the nation, and, for the moment at least, 
suppressed an agitation which threatened to add one more to 
the obstacles in the way of permanent progress. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN CATHOLIC COUNTRIES, 


RCHBISHOP MANNING has recently expressed, if we 

L may trust the newspapers, an opinion favourable to the 
Voluntary system, at least for the Catholic Church in Pro- 
testant countries, and we are inclined to think that he is 
right. In such countries the power that the great old 
Church can gain over human hearts must be won by purely 
moral influence, and the less there is to throw any imputa- 
tions on the disinterestedness and purity of that influence, the 
‘more of such power is likely to be won. But as yet at least the 
rulers of the Church will not adopt the same idea for Catholic 
countries. They are dominated by the traditions of the Church, 
by the splendid memories of the days when kings were ofter 
but as vassals who did her bidding as children do the bidding 
of their parents, and they cannot contrive to realize that a new 
age is come when only such spiritual opinions as have in them 
something of the flavour of “provisional judgments,” something 
of deference for experience in other fields than the spiritual, 
something of respect towards habits of thought and life which 
have not their root in the Church at all but belong definitely 
to extra-ecclesiastical humanity, can enter into any cordiah 
alliance with a European Government. Now this, as we all 
know, is not and cannot be the case with a Church who bases 
her claims on her infallibility. So far as that infallibility 
goes, she is and must be in her own opinion supreme over all 
mere human habits and opinions. She cannot permit the State to 
make any contract with her diminishing her absolute right to im- 
press by all possible methods on mankind those means of grace 
by which alone she declares that a share in infinite glory and 
happiness can be gained by our race. She has no doubts at all 
as to the absolute certainty of her ground-work, and but little 
‘even as to the extent of her province. If there be deeply- 
rooted and most tenacious principles of life in every great 
State which are inconsistent with her claims, she is compelled 
to add to these claims the claim to struggle with and root out 
those principles of life by every means in her power ; and if 
this claim also be not conceded, she is compelled to declare war 
| on the power that ignores it. All this is to the Roman Catholic 
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Chureh part of the logic of her very charter, and we do not 
see how it is possible for her to abate one jot of her claims. 
But then is it not rather a new reason for thoughtful Catholics 
to revise their policy in relation to the Governments even of 
Catholic States Is it not becoming more and more evident 
that the Roman Church is losing in Catholic or partially 
Catholic countries much more than she is gaining in Protestant 
countries, and this precisely because she claims more than the 
Government of any State in modern times can concede, and so 
the State, with all its attraction for national feeling and 


uts t ye 

fine, in active opposition to the Church? Compare the 

prospects of the Roman Church in England and America, 
nerates solely through the priest and the crav- 


where she 0} c 
ing of men’s hearts for strong government,—a craving greatest, 


perhaps, in countries which have for generations known no- 
thing of the tyranny of over-government,—with her prospects 
in France, Germany, and Italy, and it will be seen at once 
that just where she has wholly given up the struggle for com- 
mand of the Government, and has acquiesced in her position 
as one of the competitors for the private conscience, she is 
most flourishing; while just where she is still fighting most 
hard for the right to wield the sword as well as the crozier, 
she is losing ground every day. If she were wise, she would, 
in our view, while reserving, as she must reserve, her absolute 
right to sway the consciences of all Catholics whether on 
thrones, or in bureaux, or in Parliament, whether in relation 
to education or criminal law or foreign policy, give up with- 
out a sigh all pecuniary aid which comes to her through the 
channel of temporal governments, and so make herself so 
really independent of this kind of obligation as to be quite 
disembarrassed of any consideration of low self-interest 
in the conduct of her policy. She could then act as 
freely in Catholic countries as she now can in Pro- 
testant countries, and with as much effect as she can 
hope to act anywhere where the craving for a spiritual 
authority has not grown with the growth of that vagueness 
and indefiniteness of inward life which is the desire of so 
many Catholics as they toss and fret within their rigid system 
of dogma, and the dread of so many Protestants as they grope, 
so often vainly, after tangible certainties in the inchoate 
world of their spiritual life. It is the benefits which Roman 
Catholicism receives from the State in France, Germany, and 
Italy, which—few as the Papal party think them—treally crip- 
ple the influence of the Church over the faithful. In 
Bavaria, for instance, it is impossible not to perceive that if 
the Church leant less on the State she would have more 
power in it. Whether the law passed by the Imperial 
Reichstag which restrains German preachers from preaching 
what tends to undermine the authority of the State, can be 
put in force in Bavaria without immensely increasing the 
influence of the Church there, we do not know; but we do 
know that such a law could not be enforced in England or 
Ireland without vastly increasing the influence of the Roman 
clergy, and that, if therefore it is not so in Bavaria, it is 
probably because the Church there is regarded as owing more 
to the State which sustains her, than she does here. 

In Prussia, where Emperor William has so recently been 
stating his mind pretty plainly to the Roman Catholic 
Bishops, it is clear that the difficulty of the Church, so far as 
she is in difliculty, is due entirely to the bounty of the 
Government. The dispute that arose was as to the right 
of a Roman Catholic who rejects the new dogma, and had 


been in consequence condemned and displaced (as far as eccle- 


siastical authority could displace him) by his episcopal superior, 
to receive the emoluments of his post, which are paid by the 
Government. Clearly if they were not paid by the Government, 
the difficulty could only arise if the people themselves were 
heretical enough to prefer, and to pay, a condemned teacher 
rather than one sanctioned by Rome, that is, if the people 
were in schism. But as it is, the struggle occurs, and throws 
discredit on the Church by the appearance of greediness 
which it gives to her proceedings, in plenty of places where 


the people are by no means disposed to incur ecclesiastical 
censure. As it seems to us, Archbishop Manning’s praise of | 
the independence of Catholic Voluntaryism is applicable 


to Catholic no less than Protestant countries,—and indeed, 
is applicable to all such faiths everywhere as are necessarily quite | 
out of harmony with the principles of modern government. A 
Church that admits, like most Protestant Churches, that the 
permanent secular instincts and habits of men have a certain 
sort of authority co-ordinate even with the teaching of her 
own revealed truth, may co-exist and even co-operate with a 
secular government of the nineteenth century without diffi- | 
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‘culty. But with Rome it must be all or nothing; if the 
Government is not to be a mere ward of the Church it cannot 
satisfy the Church, and rather then accept the patronage of a 
power which substantially ignores her authority, the Church 
would probably be wise to give up the notion of alliance 
altogether, and influence the Government, if at all, only through 
the consciences of Catholics who may happen to conduct it. 

As we do not condemn the Roman Church for trying to do 
what it is part of her essence to try to do, to get so much of the 
internal control of the whole of the life of a nation that the 
“infallible ” faith she teaches shall regulate the development 
of all secular affairs,—so, of course, we do not condemn 

Governments which are notreally Roman Catholic, whatever the 
complexion of the national faith, for endeavouring to resist this 
ecclesiastical omnipotence so far as it comes into collision with 
the action of the State. It is absolutely necessary that 
there should be, in countries not exclusively or not genuinely 
Roman Catholic, final limits set to Roman Catholic encroach- 
ment. It is as much the duty of a State which acts for 
the benefit of all to protect the non-Catholics against 
aggression, as it is of a Church which believes that there ought 
to be no such freedom from the law of what she calls the 
Truth, to invade every sphere into which she is not admitted. 


| The only real question is how best to protect Protestants, and 


Roman Catholics on the turn (which seems to us a much 
better name for them than “ Old Catholics’) against the 
aggression of the omnivorous Church? Is that best to be 
done by inflicting on priests who preach against the State 
civil penalties, or by other means? The German Par- 
liament answers that the threat of penalties is the only ade- 
quate answer to the unendurable pretensions of Rome. We 
very much doubtit. A pulpit in adversity is twice as strong 
as a pulpit in prosperity. By the very nature of the human 
conscience itself, it yields far easier access to principles for 
which men incur risk and penalty than to principles for 
which they incur none. You cannot help admiring the man 
who, in what he believes to be a pure cause, defies 
a physical power greatly beyond his own, and moral 
admiration multiplies indefinitely the moral authority of 
those who are the objects of it. Certainly, in England 
and Ireland, the Government would as soon think of 
prosecuting priests even for preaching what amounted to 
sedition, as of putting the torch to all the Catholic chapels of 
the United Kingdom. And so in Bavaria, as the State 
preaches freely enough, both in the world and in the high 
places of politics, against the Church, we do not see why it 
should not permit the Church to preach equally freely in the 
pulpit against the State, and abide the issue as to who is the 
stronger. If Germany is going to execute the new law against 
the Ultramontanes, we doubt whether she is not going to double 
their influence. If she is not going to execute it, she is cer- 
tainly about to diminish her own. We hold that the true 
policy for Italy and France and Germany is to let the 
Ultramontanes preach absolutely as they will, and to take 
no notice of any disaffection they cause till it assumes the 
form of action. This is our policy in Ireland, and whatever 
the discontent in Ireland, the Roman Church is certainly far 
less disposed to foment it than she is in France and Germany 
and Italy, where there is much more jealousy of her right of 
free speech. States do not appreciate so well as Churches the 
moral advantage to be gained by being persecuted, and bearing 
it well. It is a lesson they have yet to learn. 





THE EXECUTION OF COLONEL ROSSEL. 
(JHE execution of Rossel is a great misfortune for the 
Government of France. We said last week it would 
leave a stain on the French Government, but it would 
have been more strictly just to have said it would leave a stain 
on the history of the interregnum. So unfortunate is the 
President’s position, so complicated are the circumstances with 
which he is surrounded, so fierce are the passions with which 
he has to contend, that apart altogether from the question of 
his legal powers, he may fairly have considered himself coerced 
by an irresistible necessity. The soldiers of the French 
Army, it is well known, are still in an irritated and disorderly 
mood, angry with fortune, angry with their officers, jealously 
sensitive to the slightest appearance of partiality or oppres- 
sion. At the same time, the yoke of discipline is being re- 
imposed with some severity, the penalty of death is freely 
inflicted, and “desertion” to any of the parties whom it is 
necessary to repress, and more especially to the Ultras, is never 
forgiven. Every regular soldier captured in the ranks of the 
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Commune was shot unhesitatingly, and it has become a first 


object with the Marshals to suppress any exhibition in the 
ranks of any kind of political feeling. Under these circum- 
stances, it is alleged that the pardon of the only commis- 
sioned officer who joined the Commune, of a man who had 
been its General and had commanded the Fort of Vanves, would 
have seemed to the suspicious democratic soldiery proof posi- 
tive that they were differently treated from their officers, 
that the grades were not equal before the law, and the next 
execution of a private would have been followed by a military 
revolt. It is said that this is the opinion even of the Engi- 
neers, to whom Rossel belonged, and with whom he was per- 
sonally popular; it is admitted by journals which, like the 
Siecle, are very lenient to the Commune; and it appears to 
have been felt by Rossel himself. The man was soldier before 
everything, and his last act before his execution was to ask 
for one of his judges, that he might shake hands with him 
and tell him he had performed his duty as a soldier, while his 
last letter calls on his political friends, should they ever regain 


power, not to avenge his death, for that he himself had judged | 


others by court-martial. With the discipline of an Army at 
stake, we must withdraw our censure on M. Thiers, whose 
excuse of powerlessness is nonsensical, but who is bound to 
prefer the security of his country, which is bound up with the 
discipline of her Army, to any considerations whatever except 
those of absolute justice. Unjust the execution was not, for a 
French officer, like an English private, enters the Army volun- 
tarily, and may, therefore, be fairly held to have parted 
with his right of acting on individual political opinion, 
and Rossel knew well that nothing but success could justify 
his action, noble as were its motives. 

And yet we cannot but believe that the execution will be a 
misfortune for France. We have never maintained, indeed 
we strongly repudiate, the doctrine that a State has no moral 
right to put political enemies to death. If the death of an 
individual will preserve the State, the State has the superior 
right to live. Except in extreme cases, such as a revolt for 
the suppression of slavery or for religious liberty, no man has 
any right to attack the State to which he belongs without a 
fair prospect of success; without such support as shows that the 
true “State,” the majority of the people, are with him; with- 
out, in fact, taking his life in his hand, as he would in battle. 
The injury he does to his fellow-men by aiding an unsuccessful 
insurrection is far greater than any which can be caused by 
an isolated crime. Nevertheless, the modern feeling that 
severe punishment is only due when motive and act are alike 
evil, marks a great advance in the true principles of 
morality, while the modern practice of sparing rebels 
unless guilty of ordinary crime marks a great advance 
in popular statesmanship. It is perfectly right to 
execute a rebel, if execution alone will prevent rebellion, 
but as a rule it is stupidly inexpedient. It makes of in- 
surgents martyrs. It is a refusal of quarter, a distinct intima- 
tion to the discontented that their only chance is to win ; that 
they must, if they would preserve their lives, deprive their ene- 
mies of the power of punishment ; that they are fighting with 
ropes around their necks, and must fight hard. That is a most 
dangerous lesson, for death when inflicted for political reasons 
does not degrade, and if history teaches anything, it is that 
death without degradation has for the majority of mankind very 
little terror. The history of insurrection shows that of all pun- 
ishments it is the least feared. Governments have frequently 
failed in extirpating revolt by the most appalling severity, the 
survivors finding in every punishment fresh justification for a 
new and more formidable movement. These propositions, true 
everywhere, are especially true of Southern Europe, where capital 
punishment is detested as too severe a penalty for any crime, 
as in itself an injustice calling for resistance, and most true of 
France, where incessant revolutions have weakened the idea of 
political obedience, where the law, as interpreted by Reds, 
prohibits death for political crime, and where the very govern- 
ment which condemns exists only because it risked success- 
fully that very condemnation. It will be forgotten that Rossel 
died in the name of military discipline. The furious masses 
whom it is intended to overawe will hold that he died for 
their sakes, will remember his patriotism, his ability, and his 
lofty character, and will justify bloodshed to themselves by 
declaring that it is only expiation. The bitterness of the 
parties, always terrible in France because it always tends to- 
ward proscription, will be intensified, and one of the most 
serious of her dangers, the antagonism between the Citizens and 
the Army, an antagonism leading directly to military govern- 
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of the weaker party. So formidable do we deem this danger 
that we doubt whether M. Thiers merely as politician would 
not have acted more wisely in stretching his power as head of 
the Executive, sending Rossel to England by written order— 
which any officer must have obeyed—and taking from the 
Assembly a subsequent Bill of indemnity for his act, When 
civil war is so probable as it always is in France, any ste 


which tends to diminish its horrors, even if it be only to re. 
duce them to the actual fighting, is an enormous gain. More 


permanent mischief is done in a State by the apparent strain. 
ing of law in a single judicial process than by any loss of life 
in a street fight. Men are more just than they think them. 
selves, and if the conditions be but fair, if, that is, there is no 
massacre, mere battle is readily condoned. Peterloo is a by. 
word still among us, but who remembers with bitterness the 
victory of Marston Moor, though the defeated cause proved 
ultimately the one that pleased the gods ? 

There is one more point in connection with this execution 
which deserves a2 moment’s attention. There can be little 
doubt that part, at least, of the deep pity entertained for 
Rossel in this country arose from a notion—how formed or 
how diffused it is hard to say—that in him France would find 
the ‘ bronze-complexioned officer’? who is in the popular 
imagination to avenge and to rehabilitate her. That a 
‘man on horseback,” a strong military ruler, is to emerge 
from all this chaos, is in this country a fixed faith, and 
people chose to find him in Rossel, the young, daring, and 
highly cultivated engineer. The Government is therefore 
accused, among other crimes, of destroying the potential re- 
generator of France. It may have been so, for aught man 
can tell, though had it been so, we who believe in Providence 
think Rossel would have been alive; but we do not see how 
a Republic or a court-martial is to take such a speculation 
into consideration. Great services may be pleaded as against 
great offences, and great motives like Rossel’s are justifica- 
tions as against any plea but necessity ; but no authority in 
the world can estimate great hopes. The strong man, if he 
emerges at all—and we hope if he does he will be statesman, 
and not soldier—will emerge in spite of governments, and if 
history may be trusted, will emerge very slowly, and without 
any preparatory fanfaronnade of popular acclaim. 


MR. BRIGHT AND THE RADICALS. 

W* admitted last week that Mr. Bright’s return to Parlia- 

ment will probably prove of less use to the Administra- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone than some of our Liberal contemporaries 
believe. But we do not doubt at all, that though it will be of 
comparatively little advantage,—possibly even, as a contem- 
porary seems to think, a disadvantage to the Cabinet,— 
to have the distinguished leader of the Radical party now 
extending his egis over the Government, now reproaching it, 
with that candid moderation of tone which has by far the 
greatest influence in excusing defection and stimulating dis- 
content,—the Radicals themselves will gain greatly in political 
weight by the return of Mr. Bright. For the Radicals 
seem to us to need very greatly the assistance of his masculine 
sense and broad, burly political judgment. Indeed, if he be 
restored to anything like his old health, he may fairly say to 
the Conservatives, as Dr. Newman, if we remember rightly, 
said in 1833 to his Liberal opponents,—using the words of 
Achilles on returning to the battle, in the name of the Church 
party,—* You shall know the difference now that I am back 
again, 

For undoubtedly, Mr. Bright’s Radicalism is of a very 
different calibre from the Radicalism which has taken its 
place in Parliament during the last two Sessions; and it will 
be of the greatest possible benefit both to Parliamentary 
debate and public discussion to see the two once more com- 
peting side by side in the struggle for political existence. 


Mr. Bright’s Radicalism has always been distinguished by 
two qualities, one of form and one of substance. First, he 
has never urged even one of his most eloquently supported 


measures in the shrill key of the younger Radicals, the key 
which expresses the difficulty of a high-wrought effort, rather 
than the depth of deep conviction ; next, he never, as 
far as we know, supported any reform at all which had not a 
chance of appealing strongly to what one may call the Con- 
servatism of the people, those steady, homely tastes which, 
whether enlightened or not,—and certainly they are often 
unenlightened,—have a broad foundation in the fai 
habits of the mass of Englishmen. 

And to speak first of the 
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of Mr. Bright’s Radicalism, we are very far from deny- 
ing, we should be the first to assert, the deep-rooted 
prejadice and prepossession from which Mr. Bright has 
often spoken. His manner has _been _effective by no 
means because it has been impartial. Nothing could be 
further from impartiality or the sober white light of a judicial 
accuracy, than his denunciations of aristocratic policy, —his 
charge, for instance, that the Army was a gigantic system of 
out-door relief for the aristocracy of this country, or his 
description of the Bishops as those creatures of a monstrous, 
he had almost said adulterous, birth. This thunderbolt style 
of Mr. Bright's was the last in the world to which you could 
: oply the epithet of “ judicial ” or even : discriminating.” It 
ail vays represented not the cold, lucid intelligence of a 
thi ker, but the accumulated passions of an inherited disgust. 
It wis strong and effective exactly because it did so,—because 
it ob.iously grew out of the past, and poured forth 
the intensity of a grudge accumulated for generations. 
But then observe that Mr. Bright showed the com- 
pletely practical nature of his statesmanship by 
giving loose to this species of denunciation except against a 
ministry or a policy that was at the moment opposing itself to 
the reforms for which he was most anxious, and that he knew 
quite as well how to strengthen the hands of the Minister from 
whom he had real hope, as how to denounce one from whom 
he looked for nothing but disappointment. He had rightly 
gauged Lord Palmerston’s disposition, or at least perfect will- 
ingness, to stave off internal popular reforms as long as might 
be, and Lord John Russell’s anxiety to be beforehand with the 

opular demands, and bence he never hesitated to give the latter 
Minister the full weight of his influence, or to make the best 
of his faults in the eyes of the people. Mr. Bright never for 
a moment lost his grasp of the statesmanship of the hour. 
He felt that the cause of popular reform was to be 
gained through ministries, and not through general eloquence, 
or even perpetual debaie. Accordingly, instead of simply 
inveighing against his opponents, he always took care also to 
strengthen those from whom he had most to hope. At the 
very moment when his popular speeches would have led people 
to suspect that he was a mere agitator and firebrand, he would 
in Parliament speak of a thoroughly aristocratic reformer like 
Lord John Russell in tones of earnest respect and hope which 
sounded more inconsistent than they really were. His bitter- 
ness was for the system engendered by the past, and the vigor- 
ous expression of that bitterness had, as he knew, a strong 
tendency to undermine its hold on the present; but so also 
had his leniency to any statesman who, while brought up in 
that old system, showed the power to disembarrass himself of 
at least some of its fetters. Now, do our modern Radical 
leaders show any vestige of this combined depth of political 
passion and wise moderation of strategy? Sir Charles Dilke 
argues for Republicanism as if it were a question of frugal 
housekeeping ; Mr. Fawcett demands that election expenses 
shall be thrown on the constituencies with the utmost acrimony 
against the Government which really proposed that provision, 
but with no force of popular enthusiasm against the plutocracy 
it would kill; and Mr. Dixon and Mr. Illingworth agitate 
for “ unsectarian education,” in a strain that is as destitute 
of any popular passion of sympathy with what is called 
“secular’’ life, as it is full of animosity to the Government 
which takes a clear stand on the definite platform of religion. 
Mr. Peter Taylor (M.P. for Leicester) was right the other 
day, from his own point of view, when he repudiated the 
Birmingham Education League which Lord Russell had just 
joined, because it still halts between two opinions, and pre- 
fers the non-sectarian to the open secular cry. As a rule, the 
modern Radicals miss at once all Mr. Bright's imaginative 
hold on the popular feeling, and all his instinct of statesman- 
ship. They do not get down to the popular feeling, and they 
do alienate their best Ministerial allies. They are ineffective 
agitators and scolding politicians. They miss both Mr. Bright's 
passion and his strategy. They are neither intense on the 
platform nor generous in Parliament. They want vis and 
they want insight. They are too narrow for the masses and 
too vindictive for the statesmen. They can neither lead nor 
prompt their leaders efficiently. May they not take example 
on both matters from Mr. Bright ? 

Again, look at the subject-matter of Mr, Bright’s reforms, 
and notice how great an instinct he has had for always appeal- 
ing, as we said, to the Conservatism of the people, to some- 
thing fixed in their habits and it may be prejudices, which 
has — given a sort of solidity to his political proposals. On 
he Ref, 
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chise when proposed by others, he has himself always recom- 
mended household suffrage as having a natural fascination for 


the homely imagination of the people. In relation to penal 
legislation, he has always strenuously advocated the abolition 
of capital punishment,—a blunder, as we think, both in rela- 
tion to the criminal himself, and the effect in preventing 
violent crime, but not the less a proposal which appeals 
obviously to the homely superstitions of men. In relation to 
all religious tests and prohibitory laws (such as the prohibition 
of certain marriages not in any way unnatural), he has always 
gone at once to the root of the matter by maintaining that 
liberty should be the law ; that the test, or prohibition, must 
show ample cause for its existence, or else is condemned at 
once. And even on a great and difficult question, quite 
foreign to the imaginations of most Englishmen, like that 
of the reform of our Indian Government, he has taken the 
question almost out of its outlandish conditions by pleading 
for comparative independence in the administration of the 
different Presidencies, so that there may be less artificial cen- 
tralization and freer competition in civilizing agencies amongst 
the different Governments, each of which best knows the con- 
ditions of progress within its own district. Here, again, we 
are not expressing our sympathy with Mr. Bright’s view,— 
we believe it to be impracticable,—but simply pointing out 
how comprehensive is his conception of reform, how uniformly 
he appeals to some broad popular conception which attracts 
either by its intrinsic homeliness or by its obvious tendency to 
be prolific of many reforms rather than one,—how sure he is 
to get beneath the level of a specific remedy to some proposal 
which has all the largeness and attractiveness of a ‘natural’ 





system. Here, again, the modern school of Radicals sadly 
need the benefit of his example. They seem to have 
little notion of an idea to which the people will cleave, 
if they embrace it at all,—of a reform which, if it 
passes, will become the basis of a new Conservatism, 
They propose to chip away at the old system, but 
not to substitute something which might surpass it in 


the affections of the people. They can see sometimes 
how to remedy a particular mischief, but not how to propose 
what would remove the root of the mischief,—whatever new 
mischief it might substitute. They waste energy on what 
comes to little more than palliatives, hardly even more than 


temporary palliatives, and what, even if carried, would 
hardly produce any impression on the people. Look, for in- 
stance, at this cry of the League’s against paying out of the 


rates fees for denominational schools, while the far vaster cen- 
tral grant to denominational schools is not attacked. You 
could not have a more remarkable instance of the advice to 
strain out a gnat and swallow a camel,—a kind of advice 
of which Mr. Bright’s conscience must entirely absolve him. 
Mr. Bright’s return to public life, whatever effect it may have 
on the duration of the Government, may, at least we will hope, 
render the Parliamentary Radicalism of the day more sagacious, 
manly, and robust. 


A PLEASANT INCIDENT AT IPSWICH. 

FFXHE International will not make much of the ]; 

Engineers. The “tyranny of capital” seems to be felt 
in that rather out-of-the-way town as a very beneficent influ- 
ence, a kind of constitutional authority not to be attacked or 
upset without very grave reflection. The of the 
movement there to secure the Nine Hours’ Day published in 
the local papers are very interesting, not only on account of 
the relation revealed as existing between masters and men—a 
relation quite of the antique sort, manifested in vs that 
would have delighted Dickens,—but on account of their couleur 
locale, the almost religious tone which seems to have pene- 
trated the proceedings. In Ipswich they quote the Bible in 
favour of short hours, and take as their song of triumph a 
hymn from Dr. Watts. Most of our readers have heard, we 
imagine, of Messrs. Ransome, Sims, and Head, the great Quaker 
firm on the Orwell, which turns out so large a proportion of 
the agricultural machinery used throughout England, and is 
always coming to the front with new inventions and 
appliances, like the road steamer now being so largely 
ordered for India. This firm, now ninety years old, is 
remarkable in industrial history for the amity and long 
continuance of its relations with employes. The founder, 
Mr. Ransome, a Quaker, in spite of a hard head and a 
somewhat despotic temper, had the Quaker habit of considera- 
tion for his men, and his little foundry grew amidst difficulties 
such as one reads of in novels—in one case Mr. Ransome had 
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to pay away his children’s bright pennies and little silver to | 
meet the wages of the week—till it grew into one of the first 
establishments in England, able to turn out at need a regi- 
ment of well-drilled, full-grown men. Aided, no doubt, by 
local circumstances, such as the absence of similar factories 
in the district and its general poverty—a poverty long 
since removed—but mainly by their men’s sense of the 
governing tone of the firm, the Ransomes were able on one 
occasion to tide over a period which was fatal to more than one 
of their rivals in the trade. Some thirty-five years ago work 
was slack, money was scarce, and the firm was compelled to 
take the men into council, and ask for concessions which in 
many places would have been the signal for a determined 
strike. The masters, however, explained their situation 
frankly, the men entirely believed them, and after a single 
meeting the whole body agreed to work three-quarters time at 
reduced wages, that is, in fact, to put up with 12s. or 13s. in 
the pound of their usual receipts till better times came round. 
«That matter rested in my mind,”’ says the present head of the 
firm, speaking so many years after the occurrence, and doubtless | 
tended to deepen an amity so remarkable that the firm, though 
noted for the strictness of its discipline, has now 456 hands in its 
employ whose services average 20 years, 328 who average 25 
years, 51 who average 36 years, and 14 who exceed 46 years. 
In fact, departure has become among the more experienced 
hands as unusual as dismissal, a fact all the more remarkable 
because similar works are now in existence all over England, 
and Messrs. Ransome’s men express in their speeches about 
the Nine Hours’ movement complete sympathy with their 
order throughout the country, and are evidently not disposed 
to surrender any of the advantages generally enjoyed. Im- 
mediately after the termination of the Newcastle Strike, the 
men, more than 9C0O in number, decided that it would be 
‘‘ discreditable to Ipswich to remain behindhand”’ in such a 
reform ; but instead of striking or threatening to strike, they 
held a meeting in the Lecture Hall, at which doctrines were 
propounded that would have made a Communist white with 
rage. One, which would, we fear, be received with little | 
approval even in Northern England, was that it was to the 
workman’s advantage that his master should get rich,—a state- 
ment not indeed made by a workman, but received by them 
with unanimous applause ; another, that ‘ workmen had duties | 
as well as rights ;” and a third, that if they were “ courteous | 
and reasonable,” their employers would in all probability be | 
so too. There was a bit of a fight as to the best hours for | 
beginning and leaving off, but it ended in a unanimous deci- | 
sion to ask for a full half-holiday on Saturday, that is, from | 
noon instead of 2 p.m., and such a reduction on other days as 
would bring the weekly stint of labour down to fifty-four 
hours. A deputation accordingly waited on Messrs. Ransome 
with the men’s request, and were, it seems, not only told that 
it would be granted, but that it was granted with pleasure, as | 
a partial repayment of the ancient obligation conferred by the 
hands upon the firm. So touched were the men by this 
reception and the instant concession of their demand, that 
they could not be content without some public exhibition of 
their feeling, and accordingly resolved to present their employ- 
ers with an address at a public soirée. The address, a most 
simple, straightforward affair, remarkable only for its clear 
assertion that prosperity is a blessing to be prayed for 
instead of a snare to be avoided, was accordingly presented, 
and received by the partners in speeches which are really 
an echo of the men’s, a distinct avowal that a short stint of 
daily labour is a good thing, good for the masters as well as | 
the men, and one that in the end will cost nothing. There | 
was none of that reticence and caution with which most | 
employers think it expedient to temper any concession what- 
ever. We do not observe in the very minute report of the 
speeches before us a single regret over the good old 
times when men worked from sunrise till they were too 
tired for anything but bed, while the manager of the | 
Orwell Works, not a partner, repudiated in the strongest 
language the idea of making up the lost time by driv- 
ing. He “wanted more brain-oil put into their work, and 
not more elbow-grease ;’ to see them all become workmen, 
instead of merely working-men. Nobody made the blunder of 
hinting that the men would misspend the new leisure; and 
the partners, with a touch of the true courtesy so often want- 
ing in these struggles, insisted that the head of the workmen’s 
Committee—the “leader of the revolt,”’ as they would say in 
Belgium or France—should take precedence of the gentlemen, 
and be Chairman of the occasion. 

We haye given this little incident a prominent place | 


|of two conditions. 
'transport an army to our shores, maintain his line of com- 
| munications with his triumphant squadrons, or he would strive 


poinsettia 
in our columns for two reasons. One is that we 
gravely believe this Nine Hours’ movement to be one of 


| the most important that has ever occurred in the lon 


strife of Labour and Oapital, and its success of the 
brightest omen for the future adjustment of their relations 


| Masters and men have shown more common-sense than they 


have displayed for a century, and the effect of the reform in 
removing bitterness will be immense, for although some of 
the men still argue that wages are more important than 
leisure, and some of the masters still allege that reduction of 
hours is only a phrase for increase of pay, there can be no 
doubt that the old hours, the long monotony of toil, the 
almost total absence of leisure in the sunlight embittered 
workmen’s tempers, and left that sense of inconsiderate treat. 
ment, or, to speak plainly, of cruelty which makes obedience 
so hard. And the second reason is this. We have been pro- 
foundly impressed in all full accounts of strikes, whether 
English or Continental, with what seems to us the almost 
undue effect of personal courtesy from employers. Our readers 
may remember how a fancied slight embittered the struggle 


| between the workmen and the Directors of the South-East. 


ern Railway, and we never take up an account of a dispute 
which ended amicably without reading some acknowledgment 
by the workmen of the “kindness” or “fairness” or “ con- 
sideration” with which their deputations were received, 


| There is a sense of surprise, of pleased astonishment in some 


of these acknowledgments, which suggests thoughts at once 
melancholy and pleasant,—melancholy because the surprise 
shows how deep the social chasm still is, pleasant because it re- 
veals amethod of avoiding, if not the struggle itself, at least some 
of its bitterness. The grand social difficulty of the Continent, 
the kind of hatred, as of aristocrats for levellers, entertained 
by employers for their men—a hatred due, we imagine, to con- 


_cealed fear, and occasionally expressed with brutal insolence— 


has never troubled us here much ; but even in England a little 
more courtesy, a little more of the feeling which makes all 
Mussulmans courteous because every man is a ‘‘ creature of the 
Almighty,” would seriously modify the tone of our social 
struggles. If all workmen in England were so treated that 
they thought it a pleasant thing to see the masters grow rich, 
as Messrs. Ransome’s men said they did, the International 
might whistle up the storm till it fainted for want of breath. 


THE GLATTON AND COAST DEFENCE. 
\ R. REED has written, on the stability, security, and capa- 
4 bilities of the Glatton, a letter which really opens the 
whole question of Coast Defence. The Glatton is an ugly, inde- 
scribable, marine monster, the bulk of which is below the surface 
of the sea, while the portion not submerged is so near the sur- 
face that heavy waves can sweep over the exposed deck. She 
is, in fact, like a half-sunken rock, subject to the wash of the 





sea in rough weather, and a mobile body, to boot, liable to roll 


and pitch, no one can yet say to what number of degrees. 
She has no rigging, but Mr. Reed asserts that even if she were 
full-rigged, like the Captain, her stability would be double that 
of the lost vessel. Nevertheless, she is not and was not 
designed to be a sea-going cruiser, and while she could move 
about the Channel in “ moderate weather,” she is unfit “to 
encounter the heaviest seas of the Atlantic or the Bay of 


| Biscay,” unfit for “general ocean service.’ The reason 


is that, like the half-sunken rock in a tempest, she 
would be liable to be overwhelmed by the waves. No 
one has ventured to doubt the offensive and defensive 
power of the Glatton. She wears twelve-inch armour and 
strikes with 600-pounders from her turret, which stands clear 


(out of the sea; and though an enormous mass, offers little 


except that turret as a mark for an opponent. Thus she is a 
most formidable engine-of-war, the scope of her action being 
limited only by depth of water and rough weather. She could 
not move in shallow seas ; she dare not face a furious tempest, 
under penalty of possibly going down. 

How, then, are vessels of her model to be utilized for coast 
defence ? 

An enemy prepared to invade England would act under one 
He would either overpower our fleet, 


to land his troops during the absence of our fleet, from what- 
ever cause, and trust the maintenance of his communications to 
his untouched fighting ships. There are many points on our 
shores, from Cornwall to the east of Scotland, at least as 
favourable for the disembarkation of an army as the coast of 
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the Crimea. The invader would not select a fortified port 
for attack, although, if strong enough, he might assail one by 
way of diversion; he would choose an open beach offering 
ty of space for the simultaneous landing of a corps sufli- 
ciently strong to entrench itself at once and cover the debarka- 
tion of stores and matériel. Now, in the absence of our iron- 
clad sea-going squadrons, it is obvious that the operation 
could only be impeded, interrupted, prevented, by the action 
of a coast flotilla,—small, swift, heavily-armed boats of light 
draught, whose objective should not be the protecting fleet, 
but the transports. Since, if the transports could be crippled, 
dispersed, blown up, set on fire, the result would be cheaply 
bought, even were the whole flotilla sacrificed ; for, providing 
the landing were frustrated, it would matter little that a 
hostile fleet should ride triumphantly in the Channel. Of 
course, if a regular squadron could arrive in time, the sound 
plan would be to engage the enemy’s big ships and destroy 
them ; the destruction of the transports would follow; but in 


plen 


the absence of a fleet of first-rate ships, the sound method of | 


proceeding would be to risk everything in order to get at and 
smash or drive off the transports. If the Glatton, and vessels 
like her, were really able to risk any weather, one or two would 
have force enough to distract the hostile fleet, while the smaller 
fry aimed at the transports. But here arises the doubt, is the 
Glatton a ship that could risk any weather, even in the Chan- 
nel? If not, she would take her place in another category,— 
that of a defender of places like Portsmouth and the Nore, 
work for which she seems to be indubitably fit. She could 
prevent a single ship or several ships from bombarding Ports- 
mouth at long range, and if Mr. Reed is right in his estimate, 
she could run to any point between the Lizard and the Firth 
of Forth, and do her best against a hostile squadron. That 
doubt ought to be cleared up, and the ship assigned to her 
proper category in the list of floating defences. 

The distinction between Harbour defence and Coast defence 
should be borne constantly in mind. A harbour, arsenal, dock- 
yard establishment is a fixed object, and should have its own 
means of resistance. 
defended by torpedoes, forts, rams, floating batteries, covered 
with the thickest plates and carrying the largest guns. But 
these must be stationary. The long lines of open beach can- 
not be defended at all, except by means capable of being 
directed upon the assailed point. The defensive agencies, 
since the point of attack cannot be foreseen, must be 
essentially mobile. The fortified harbour requires its gar- 
rison, the open beach demands a force analogous to 
an army in the field. We want, therefore, strong swift 
vessels of light draught for coast defence, as distinguished 
from harbour defence. If, for example, an enemy plainly 
designed an attack on Sussex or Devon, Kent or the Forth, 
the coast defenders, wherever they might be, would be directed 
upon the point assailed, with orders to risk everything in a 
resolute effort to frustrate the landing. In order to accom- 
plish this task, the craft employed should fear no weather ; the 
rougher the sea, the more daring and home-thrusting should be 
their onset, and no calculation of odds should prevent them 
from striving, even at the cost of destruction, from getting at 
the transports. Now, it is plain that a ship which could not 
live in violent seas would be useless for the purpose, since a 
gale might overtake and disable, perhaps submerge her, between 
the starting-point and the goal. We do not say, we have no 
right to say, that the Glatton could not live in any rude com- 
motion of the Channel or the North Sea; we only note that 
there are doubts as to her capabilities, and express a hope that 
the doubts will be removed. 

For the rest, the new gunboats appear to be just the kind 
of craft needed for the purpose of harassing, perhaps frustrat- 
ing the landing of hostile forces under circumstances most 
favourable to invasion. They are strong, small, swift, let us 
hope, and they will be heavily armed. In the hands of young 
sea-dogs of the old type, they would, at least, impede an 
enemy’s operations, and gain time for the land forces to 
gather in front of the invaders. If there were enough of 
them, and their operations were daring and thorough, they 
would prevent a landing, or bring the expedition to ruin by 
delay. If the fleet were absent and only required a few hours’ 
grace to steam in upon the enemy, the gunboats would surely 
purchase the grace, cheap at any cost. Of course a Glatton 
and a swarm of such gunboats would render a landing impos- 


sible. The leading principles of coast defence in its 
most extended signification are, therefore, analogous to 
those applicable to land warfare,—local and immove- 


able means for the defence of harbours, arsenals, dock- 


A great depot, like Portsmouth, can be | 


‘yards, that is, forts, where the sites are suitable, torpedoes 
in any case, with rams and mighty steam floating batteries to 
serve as advanced posts, solely to avert a bombardment by 
single ironclads at long range; for the extensive reaches of 
open beach rapidly movable craft, able to work in shallow 
water, small enough to elude the shot of their big brothers, 
strong enough to resist a fair amount of battering if they are 
hit, and able to pour into a transport fleet a destructive and 
destroying fire. It is essential, should we be compelled to 
have recourse to the last methods, that the gunboats should 
be directed against the ships carrying the land forces, and 
that to achieve this aim they should risk everything. Happily 
for us there is plenty of time in which to form a navy 
adapted to every case. We have the most powerful ocean 
'war-ships in the world; we have also the Glatton and Devas- 
tation ; we have the beginning of the “‘ Gun-carriage "’ squad- 
ron. With these and torpedoes, our coasts and harbours—our 
| Sea-frontier—humanly speaking, ought to be secure. 


FRENCH CHILDREN. 

FYNMAE well-informed essayist who in last month’s Blackwood 

discoursed to us all so amusingly about French servants 
gives us this month a lecture on French children, less amusing 
perhaps, but to the average English reader quite as instructive, 
if only because it will disabuse him of one or two of his most 
cherished prejudices. It is still, we believe, a rooted idea in 
this country that home life does not exist in France ; that fathers 
are always abroad and mothers always seeking amusement, usually 
in the society of lovers; that French children are brought up by 
bonnes, aud that domestic affection is treated with ridicule in 
society as well as in Parisian literature. Considering that in 
France the family is the basis of society and in England the 
individual, that the patria potestas in its legal form has ended 
here and is vigorously alive there, that a Frenchman detests 
quitting home and that an Englishman goes stumbling 
about the world wherever his interest leads him, we 
should have thought these prejudices would have exploded of 
themselves, and so perhaps they would, but that they are con- 
firmed by what Englishmen see, or think they see, in Paris, where 
life among the visible class is arranged on very different principles 
from life in the remainder of France. French novelists, too, Balzac 
perhaps excepted, depict this latter life only, and Englishmen 
otherwise well informed will read with surprise, perhaps with in- 
credulity, the statement of a close observer that the French of this 
generation have sacrificed too much to the home, have suppressed 
many of the rougher and more useful virtues in the effort to 
cultivate the domestic affections, an effort which has been singu- 
larly successful. Among women, indeed, the effort may be said to 
have achieved a complete success, though purchased at what might 
appear to English minds a very heavy price, that of turning all 
mothers into nursemaids and resident governesses. From the 
moment French girls are born to the moment they are married 
they never quit their mothers. Nurseries in the English sense, 
upper rooms where the children are kept away from their parents, 
in order to leave the latter some opportunity for thought, are 
absolutely unknown. ‘ The direct action of the mother be- 
comes all the stronger from the almost universal custom of keeping 
her children with her day and night. Many a girl in France has 
never slept outside her mother’s chamber until she leaves it to be 
married, and at the worst, she is no farther off than the next room, 
with an open door between. Such unceasing neighbourhood brings 
about an action which may be not only intellectual and moral, but 
possibly physical and magnetic too. ‘The mother passes into the 
daughter, the daughter absorbs the mother, their essences get 
mixed ; and hence it is that Frenclwomen exercise such singular 
power over their girls, and that the girls so generally become an 
exact reproduction of the mother under whose constant eye they 
have grown to womanhood If there be one undoubted, 
indisputable merit of a Frenchwoman, it is her devotion to her 
girls, and her resolute effort to keep them pure.” ‘The watchful- 
ness never ends, and is carried into the domains of thought and 
feeling, as well as into the actual details of life. Girls are 
encouraged to be naive, to be emotional, to show instead of hiding 
their thoughts. ‘ Girls, from their very babyhood live side by 
side with demonstrative mothers, who show and say what they 
think and feel with a natural frankness of which they are scarcely 
conscious. The children not only inherit this disposition, but are 
aided to develop it in their own little hearts by example, contact, 
They are born impulsive. ‘They are shown how to 


and advice. 


be so; and they are told that, provided impulse be well expressed 
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and be directed to worthy objects, it is a source of joy, of tender- 
mess, and of charm... . Young French girls have it to an 
astonishing extent, particularly in the upper ranks. Their heads 
and hearts live in the open air; their natures are all outside. 
They have no place where they can hide away a thought from 
it must come out.” The result of all this is that 





their mother’s sight ; 
the mothers have in their hands all the springs of their daughters’ 
natures, and that girls reproduce their mothers from generation to 
generation with amazing exactness; that their religious impres- 
sions, their thoughts about life and its duties, and their social 
prejudices become absolutely immovable; and that the women, 
besides being better morally than the men, tend to become radi- 
cally different from them. Nowhere, urges the writer, is the differ- 
the inner mind of the two sexes so radica! as in France. 
iy—though the question must be 


ence il 
It is not going too far tos 
approached with infinite prudence, in order to avoid exaggeration 


4s 


—that 
woman drift in opposite directions. 
by a common bond of interest and affection, but their tendencies 
and they live, as a whole, in a chronic condi- 
obligations, and 


the salient dispositions of the French man and the French 
The sexes are held together 


are not the same ; 
tion of discord on many of the main theories, 
even pleasures of existence.” The immensity of this divergence 
has been pointed out by many Liberal writers as one of the 
dangers of France, the women losing their healthful influence 
over the men from the want of a common stand-point, especially 
upon all religious matters; but there can be no doubt that it keeps 
many things sweet in France which might otherwise grow rotten, 
and leaves more hope for the future than absolute harmony 
would do, while it tends to create that wonder- 


between the sexes 
ful family affection which so 
whole generations to live together under one roof, till the essayist 
can say truly, ** What we call ‘ united families ’ are the rule there, 
1 our usual interpretation of the word. 


softens life in France, which enables 


and the unity goes far beyond ou 
It means not only affection and mutual devotion, but it affects the 
instincts of the nation to such a point that colonizing, and even, to 
a certain degree, foreign travel, are rendered impossible by it. 
Neither sons nor daughters will consent to leave their parents ; the 
shortest absence is regarded as a calamity; and the population, as 
a whole, shrinks from expatriation, not becuse it is unfit to create 
new positions for itself (on the contrary, its adaptability is notori- 
ous), but because it cannot face a rupture of habits and attach- 
ments which date from childhood.” 

Unfortunately, this family 
n of supervision which, carried thoroughly out, as 
all schools, the girls, but makes 
girlish, sneaking, and_ sceptical. They are bred 
they were not meant by nature to be 


] is purchased at the price 


ife 
wuto 
succeeds with 
girls, and as 
girls, and life will not permit them to remain girls, the artificial 
girlishness rapidly degenerates into a kind of moral effeminacy. 
**’They generally have good manners (they beat us there) ; they 
are almost always tender-hearted and loving, —they are even toler- 
ably obedient; and, judging solely from the outside, it might be 
imagined that they promise ‘They are devoted sons and 
faithful brothers ; they work hard at books; while they are little, 
they say tl 
makes 
tradition 
ae 
wonderfa 
for 
pose 
get beyon 


sive and det 


well. 


ir prayers; but there is no stuff in them. Discipline 
brave if they should become soldiers; honour and 


do the same for the better-born amongst them ; but it is 
shoulil have any latent courage at all, 
eaching seems to us to be invented on pur- 
ut. ‘They are forbidden to fight, and scarcely ever 

d scrate y.” A Fret 8 expan- 
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ionstrative as th he thinks tears are ** natural ” 
even to boys; no ‘fone tells him that emotions which are attrac- 


come ridiculous in men”; in one word, he loses 
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self-dependent, strong-willed, angular Christian do but make himedf 
a despot or a nuisance? The object of French education is to 
avoid either result, and devised as it is by women and condueted 
by priests, it succeeds, but at the price of stereotyping the women 
—no particular harm, as the original type was excellent—and 
creating in the men a tendency to intellectual and moral 
hysteria, shown first of all in the grand defect of modern French 
character, a sort of feminine inability to look facts in the face; a 
passionate desire to live in an intellectual fairyland, where every- 
thing that occurs redounds in some way to the glorification of that 
very clever and amusing child, the average Frenchman. 

We believe the evil as described by the writer is real, but the 
She 
wants the boys to be allowed, or as we gather, taught, to fight 
whenever they are provoked, advice which is very like that of somg 
old officers, who advocate the reintroduction of duelling because it 
makes men brave. German boys do not fight as boys any more 
than French boys, and fighting is not the lesson taught in the Eng. 
lish middle-class schools. What is needed would seem to be not go 
much a change in the method of education as a change in its whole 
idea, a wish among educators to make strong men, instead of good 
members of the domestic circle. Such a change, to be effective, 
must be accompanied by a change in the whole social system of 
France, by an abolition of all the laws which make of the family 
a unit, and consequently by a return to simple, unprotected in- 
dividualism. Frenchimea will not consent to any such revolution, 
would declare, if it were attempted, that life under such @ guc- 
cession of east wiuds was not worth having, and would either end 
it as homeless Frenchmen usually do, or endure it in heartless 
di The only chance is to use what is good in the 
system—and there is very much it that is good—and 
see if we cannot instil a love of truth without making individuality 
unbearable, and create habits of manliness without roughening 
manners too much. ‘The writer admits that this is done for the 
upper class by their out-of-door life, and we incline to think it 
could be done for all classes by adopting a military discipline ia 
schools intended to cultivate the military rather than the domestie 
virtues, to make Spartans rather than pleasant men, by assimilating 
the Lycées more and more closely to the Polytechnic, which sends 
out yearly la 1s whose deficiency certainly is not manliness. Neither, 
as we are told, is that the defect in the French-speaking Swiss 
schools. Discipline has made French lads too tame, but discipline 
can also make them individual, can bring out instead of effacing 
strength of character. It does it in the British Navy, where all 
men obey, and all are individual to eccentricity. 


remedy she suggests does not commend itself to our minds, 


sipation. 
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OF GEORGE ELIOT AND MR. 
TENNYSON. 

WEEK in which we have had additions to the permanent 
i\ literature of England from both George Eliot and Mr. Tenny- 
son,— indisputably the greatest literary artists of our own day, for 
however Mr. Browning may rival or surpass them in the field of 
imaginative thought and delineation, he cannot for a moment come 
pare with them as mere artist,—seems to afford a natural occasion 
for comparing the merits of their similar but very divergent idealistic 
power andinfluence. Utterly different as they are in general effect, 
—so different that some would regard any comparison between them 
as unmeaning,—there are enough points of likeness in the nature 
of their genius and the subject-matter of their speculative faculty 
to make the comparison one of very considerable interest not 
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tion, —while the Poet Laureate, on the other hand, is always drawn 
instinct, and is 
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into the concrete by the mere law of his poetic 
even tempted by that instinct to crowd and overload his pictures 
with the abundance of individual touches. But George Eliot is 
never so far from the detail of actual life as in her poetry. “ The 
Spanish Gipsy ” might be said to be a poem on the influence of 
race on temperament, in which the lefect, though it was 
a great one, was that the pictures of individual temperament were 
so limited to what was needed by the generalization in her mind, 
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craving of the artistic temperament for fame, and on the far 
higher nobility of the self-sacrifice which works for others with- 
out any such stimulus. But in all these alike, while there were plenty 
of sonorous and often almost Miltonic apophthegms, there was a 
curious and remarkable want of that dramatic clearness and 
definition by the vividness of which George Eliot’s genius has 
Verse and its har- 


THE 


chiefly gained the admiration of the world. 
monies seem to wrap in mist the wonderful realism of her imagina- 
tion, to snatch her away from the region of actual perception 
into the region of large theoretic survey. With the Poet Laureate, 
on the contrary, rhythm and often rhyme seem essential even to 
his highest realism,—even to such pictures as those of the two 
Northern Farmers, who are described with a power that seems 
for a moment to bring his province close to that of the best 
scenes in George Eliot's most perfect novels. ‘The rhythm and 
music, which for George Eliot drop a soft cloud over the 
moral detail of life, and fill her soul with the principles she 
has generalized from its study, rather than with the minutia of 
its scenery, seem to help our great poet to individualize 
still more sharply the visions which pass before his imagina- 
tion till they stand out with the colour and solidity of 
actual life. And this great difference probably arises from an- 
other which is curiously illustrated in the new contributions of 
both these great writers. Both are great moral idealists in the 
sense of believing intensely in a moral ideal far above our actual 
life, from which it ought to take its shape and colour; but while 
George Eliot is a pure idealist,—believing, apparently, that this 
ideal exists only in the mind of man, and is rather mocked than 
enforced on us by ‘‘ the Supreme Power which has fashioned ” our 
natures, Mr. Tennyson is most confident that he is a realist in 
the midst of his highest idealism, always seeming to be compelled 
by that higher idealism to depict the broken music and maimed 
purposes of human life more faithfully than ever. Thus George 
Eliot's new book is intended, if we may judge by what she terms its 
prelude, and the drift of her first part, to illustrate the utter moral 
failures into which high ideal purposes are apt to lead women. 
After referring to St. ‘Theresa, and the success which a certain co- 
herence in the social faith and order of her day enabled her to achieve 
in working out her high ideal, she adds that since then ‘‘ many 
Theresas have been born who found for themselves no epic life 
wherein there was a constant unfolding of far-resonant action,— 
perhaps only a life of mistakes, the offspring of a certain spiritual 
grandeur ill-matched with the meauness of opportunity ; perbaps 
& tragic failure which found no poet, and sank unwept into 
oblivion.” And she adds, ** Some have felt that their blundering 
lives are due to the inconvenient indefiniteness with which the 
Supreme Power has fashioned the natures of women.” ‘Thus her 
new story is intended to paint the misery of the moral chaos into 
which the highest ideal yearnings naturally lead and plunge her 
heroine. The Poet Laureate, on the other hand, touches the same 
subject, but differently. His Arthurian poem of many parts, is an 
elaborate picture of a great moral failure to subdue earthly circum- 
stance to the highest will, but of a great moral failure in which there 
is more glory than in most success. In this last grand division 
of the poem, the poor Court fool who is, amongst all the faithless, 
the ouly faithful found, who alone clings sobbing to Arthur's feet 
when the king returns to find Guinevere fled, and who, to the 
questioning of the king as to who it is that clings to him in the 
gloom, ‘* sends up an answer sobbing,”— 
“Tam thy fool, 
And I shall never make thee smile again,” 

—this poor little jester, Dagonet, we say, while he appears to 
affirm, is used really to refute, this teaching of George Eliot’s that 
circumstance is so hostile as often to foil and overwhelm most the 
are most of glory. 
says, in answer to Sir ‘Tristram’s contemptuous 


characters which aureole 


“Swine ?” he 


worthy of an 


oh 


Te} roach,— 
* Swine I have wallowed, I have washed,—the world 

Is flesh and shadow—I have had my day. 

7 dirty nurse Experi ice, 


dm .—as I wallowed, then I washed, 


in her kind 

re had my day and my philosophies,-— 

hank the Lord I am King Arthur's fool.” 
Yet he who bears this strong testimony to the soili: g influence 
of the world, is also he who most retains the faith in the * harp of 
Arthur up in Heaven,” who most believes in the constellation of 
Which be says,— 

“It makes a silent music up in heaven 
And I and Arthur and the angels hear ;” 


and who grieves the most when the spiritual order which Arthur 


estahlic} : . . , 
had established in his kingdom is rent asunder, and the king finds 
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himself the centre only of a ruin, his purpose a failure, and even 
his courage almost a wreck. There is nothing finer in English poetry 
in its way,—that way which George Eliot so finely describes as ‘“‘ an 
unfolding of far-resonant action,”—than Mr. Tennyson's picture 
not of the success, but of the ruin of a great ideal. And yet it is 
exactly in the ruin,—even in such elements of the ruin as 
Launcelot’s and Guinevere’s sin, where you cannot pretend that the 
idealism of the soul is preserved unstained,—that the poet brings 
out most powerfully his faith in the divine light which seems to 
have been so signally quenched. That earthly circumstance 
clashes with the higher purposes of men so as to foil their noblest 
designs, is as clear to the great poet as to the great novelist; 
but while the latter appears to find therein the proof 
of the indifference of ‘the Supreme Power” fashions 
human nature, to our failure or success, the former seems to find in 
it only confirmation of his faith in that divine purpose which 
shatters our hopes only to purify and enlarge them. 


which 


But to come back to the point from which we started, the essen- 
tial contrast between the great poet and the great novelist of our 
day as artists consists in this, that while both connect together their 
works with a pure ideal thread on which they string their great 
pictures, while both see clearly that the ideal thread is not, and 
never can be, a thread of even predominant joy, while both dis- 
cern and delineate the power of this high ideal temperament to 
blind the eyes of those who possess it to the dull material realities 
of life, Mr. ‘Tennyson, nevertheless, uniformly gives it a victorious 
and triumphant euthanasia in spite of all seeming failure, while 
George Eliot almost as uniformly quenches her ideal light in 
gloom. A curiously blind critic in the last number of the 
Quarterly Review, who seems to us to enter as little into the 
Byron whom it was his object to exalt, as into the ‘Tennyson 
whom it was his object to depreciate, remarks, with that accurately- 
aimed infelicity with which blind criticism does now and then 
manages to distinguish its groping course, that there is no sort of 
wholeness in ‘Tennyson’s ‘‘Idyls of the King,”—that the poet 
“seems to have picked out a legend here and there as 
he wanted one for a subject, without regarding its connec- 
tion with the rest.” Now the power of this great series of 
poems consists entirely in the absolute unity of the imaginative 
centre to be traced in every piece from first to last,—in the con- 
tinuous graudeur of that great earthly illusion by which Arthur 
founds an empire on foundations far too lofty to last, sees, with- 
out seeing, it slowly crumbling away beneath his touch from the 
very moment it appears to have gained its victory, dimly appre- 
hends that he has in some sense injured his followers by the very 
loftiness of his requirements, —the grandeur of the vows which blight 
those by whom they are broken,—and survives the ruin of all 
his hopes with only a faithful fool to bewail their destruction. 
The King is so blinded by his own great dream that to some his 
career seems all illusion, and the saying 

“Of bygone Merlin, ‘ Where is he who knows ? 
From the great deep to the great deep he goes,’ ” 
appears to such as these an adequate epitaph upon it. Yet no one 
who reads the series as a whole can help feeling the sense of triumph 
lown the 

Arthur 


in the close, when Sir Gawaine’s ghost goes shrieking 
wind, *‘ And hollow, hollow, hollow, all delight,” and 
passes to his isle of rest. ‘The illusion that blinds the 
illusion of infinite light—far more real than the worl 
With George Eliot, on the other 
illusion, — not a less 
moral source,—always come to s il ending and 
The finer nature in Dinah 
eclipse shadow of Adam Bede. 
fails and fades in a melancholy twilight. ‘The Spanish Gipsy 
succumbs to a part too hard for her. Jubal is extinguished with 


his song, and told to be grateful for extinction. 
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lus of faithean supply. ‘The true idealism of life undoubtedly often | 
leads to failure and grief and outward ruin immeasurable; but 
only infidelity to it, selfish recoil from it, leads to that quenching 
and exhaustion of spirit in which the finest characters of George 
Eliot's works are so often allowed to flicker out their lives. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_~——_ 
THE SOUTH-SEA ISLANDS COOLIE.—HOW I WENT 
TO FETCH HIM. 
(FRoM A CORRESPONDENT.] 

Sir,—The South-Sea Islands Coolie, or, as he is commonly called, 
the Kanaka, has been, is, and will be a person of considerable 
importance, both to the Australian sugar-planter who hires him, 
and to the English politician who talks about him. I venture, 
therefore, to ask for some small space in your valuable columns in 
which to show any of your readers whom the subject may interest 
or amuse, who the Coolie is, where he comes from, and how I went 
to fetch him. | 

Anything approaching the question of the rights of labour at | 
home and abroad is now-a-days so delicate a matter, that in the 
present letter I feel inclined to confine myself entirely to the sub- 
ject of the South-Sea Islanders, and to give my personal experi- 
ence of their life on their own islands, and of their treatment in 
the Australian colony, which has lately raised so much discussion. 

The Australian labour-market has been at various times supplied 
with convicts, free and assisted emigrants, Chinamen and Germans; 
but it is only within the last few years that the introduction of | 
sugar-growing industry into Queensland has turned our attention 
to that large group of islands, the New Hebrides, lying within a | 
week’s sail of our own colony, and crowded with an indigent and 
savage population. The planters, in despair at the restless 
character of the English workman, became naturally very eager | 
to obtain a quantity of cheap and reliable labourers for the sugar 
season—men who could stand the heat of the sun, who would work 
together in gangs without grumbling, and above all, who would 


bind themselves to their employers for at least three years. 

Under these circumstances, several small ships started for the | 
New Hebrides in quest of men, and the first arrival of woolly, | 
stupid-looking Kanakas was regarded with great curiosity by all 
classes. Most of us had heard of the South Seas, and vaguely 
connected the subject with coral, cocoa-nuts, and Masterman 
Ready, but few English working-men, I fancy, had imagined that 
actual South-Sea Islanders would ever be brought to compete with | 
them on their own ground, the general opinion evidently being | 
that Chinamen or Germans had already sufficiently encroached | 
upon their rights, and that the idea of anything like a ‘‘ nigger” 
lowering their wages was monstrous and absurd ; indeed, [ remem- | 
ber that an aboriginal boy whom I brought down to Brisbane from | 
the bush to lead my spare horses, after a long examination of his 
rival, coolly turned away from him with the contemptuous expres- | 
sion, ‘* That fellow all same dog!” It is hardly necessary for me 
to tell any of your readers who know Australia that the said boy 
had nothing on him save an old ragged red shirt of mine, and was | 
then perhaps better dressed than he had ever been before. 

Now the planters must acknowledge and probably would not care 
to deny that the system of importing labourers as carried on pre- 
viously to 1868 was liable to grave abuses. The Polynesian 
Labourers’ Act of 1868, however, abolished most of this, and com- 
pelled intending employers, before they were allowed even to apply 
for leave to import coolies, to enter into heavy bonds, by which 
they engaged to give them rations on the Government scale, con- 
sisting of 1 lb. meat and 1 lb. flour per diem, with vegetables, tea, 
sugar, tobacco, and soap; to pay them at the rate of £6 per 
annum for three years, and at the expiration of that time to send 
them back to their native country. In fact, the Queensland 
Government paid almost more attention to the welfare of the coolie 
than to that of the assisted immigrant from England or Germany. 
The Act, however, does not seem to have been very stringently 
enforced at first, and Captain Palmer, of H.M.S. Rosario, in his 
interesting book on the subject, has already told us his story of 
the cruise of the Daphne, and of the attempt of the charterers of 
that vessel to evade its very ambiguous terms. 

For nearly two years the importation of coolies had almost 
ceased, as the islanders had got tired of waiting for the return of 
their countrymen, and I verily believe suspected us of having eaten 
them. For my own part, I had always had a great longing for a 
cruise among these islands, and at last made up my mind that I 
would go myself and see whether I could not procure some labour- 
ers for the plantation. I was much amused by the conflicting 


° ° aa 
pieces of advice I received on the occasion, everybody, however 
agreeing that I must go armed to the teeth, while one man gravely 
informed me that the modus operandi was this :—You should take 
a trade musket, value say 15s., and having found a chief, present 
him with it, requiring so many men, on which he would say to his 
subjects, ‘* You go to Queensland ; when you get there, in about 
a month’s time, white man will probably eat you, but if you dare 
to stop here I'll eat you myself to-morrow.” 

Lovers of the picturesque would, | believe, have been almost 
satisfied could they have been present at the start from Brisbane 
of the little schooner 1 had engaged. Cheers and chaff from the 
lookers-on upon shore, the warlike get-up of myself and trading. 
master, and the happy faces of the returning islanders who had 


served their time on some plantation, and were going home, each 


with a huge chest containing £15’s worth of calico, axes, grind. 
stones, knives, &c., and last, but not least, each ‘‘darkie,” despairing 
of getting rid of his money in any other way, and not appreciating 
the good old Australian custom of drinking it, had bought him. 
self a silk umbrella, and held it over his head with great glee, 
though there was neither sun nor rain to wash out the grease with 
which he had plentifully bedaubed his long frizzled locks, 

I shall cut short the account of the voyage to the New Hebrides, 
—how we landed at one of the French islands, and how I was in- 
continently seized upon by two dirty soldiers without shoes, but 
with chassepOts, who after a good deal of trouble succeeded in 
telling me, in what they called French, that all English trading 
ships were forbidden to stop there, and that I must give an account 


| of myself to the Commandant ; of my interview with that gentle- 


man, and how, after an animated, but to me unpleasant conversa- 


| tion, we fraternized, and toasted ‘+ La belle France” in rum of my 


own providing; and how glad I was to leave my new acquaint- 
ance and get on board again, picking up our anchor in, I believe, 
as short a time as ever anchor was got up in 12-fathom water. It 
is all over now, and I can only add that the respect I have for France 
and her representatives has prevented my showing myself in that 
port again. A brisk north-east breeze took us over to Tanna, a 
distance of some 60 miles, before, I believe, M. le Commandant 


| had awakened to the fact that light claret is scarcely good training 


for new Queensland rum. 

I wish I had been an artist, to paint the beautiful view that rose 
before me that morning, the long swell breaking heavily upon the 
sunken coral reef, the glassy water beyond; then the cocoa-palms 
down to the water's edge, the steep rocks matted with such ver- 
dure as perhaps only ‘Tanna produces; and in the distance the light 
cloud of smoke hanging over the sulphur volcano that crowns this 
island, catching the rays of the morning sun, and standing out 
against the sky like a mountain of gold. 

I think I never appreciated the lines :— 

“ Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile,” 

till I landed there, for a viler-looking lot it had never been my 
ill-fortune to behold. ‘The shore was literally black with the 
lordly savage, every man with a musket over his shoulder, and 
every man daubed to the eyes with vermilion. It was with great 
satisfaction that I made out that this display merely meant that 
the gentlemen had had their breakfast, and were going out to fight 
their next neighbours—a tribe headed by a warrior who had 
acquired the name of ‘* Washerwoman,” certainly not from his 
habits or his linen—in which little employment they regularly 
spent their days, coming back in the afternoon happy and hungry, 
in much the same way as we should come in from shooting in 
England to afternoon’s tea in the drawing-room. I must say, 
however, to give them their due, they very seldom hurt anyone, 
an islander’s military tactics generally consisting in walking 
along with his musket at full cock, performing at the same 
time on an instrument resembling Pandean pipes hung 
round his neck; and if during his martial progress he 
should happen to see anybody or anything, or think he did, he 
would let fly forthwith, and without waiting to see whether he had 
bagged anything, he would scamper back to his own bit of beach, 
wheré after a long harangue to the women he would reload his 
weapon and repeat the dose. In this style of fighting the great 
advantage is that you are always pretty sure, judging from your 
own case, that your adversary’s musket won't go off. 

The hand-shaking with these veterans was something after the 
manner of Martin Chuzzlewit’s reception. The trade-box was 
taken out of the boat, and a brisk trade in yams, cocoa-nuts, aud 
pigs was started forthwith, the native showing much shrewdness 
in feeling the market with small pigs before producing big ones; 
sometimes, however, his cupidity got the better of his judgment, 
and if he saw anyone with an object that struck his fancy in the 
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amie pipe or tomahawk, that article he would have at any 
sacrifice. 1 have often wondered at the imperfect idea of 


pumber which a native possesses,—he grasps easily the idea of one 
jig for one axe, but three pigs for three axes bothers him. I 
jooked round for a chief and tried to open the conversation with 
him, with a view to my great object, recruits for Queensland, and 
commenced an animated harangue, pointing out to him the ad- 
yantages the men would gain in going with me, and the strength 
they would add to the tribe when they brought back their muskets 
snd powder. The chief smiled graciously, and manifested a 
sudden fancy for my sheath-knife, which being in a moment of 
weakness given to him, he walked off, leaving me to a crowd of 
applicants for more sheath-knives of the same sort. I was not a 
little mortified at finding out afterwards that he had not under- 
stood a single word, being of a different tribe from my interpreter. 
And so I learnt a great and most important lesson, in all deal- 
ings with the natives, and which I cannot help thinking might 
be profitably taken to heart by charitable London ladies,— 
‘Never give away anything without value received, unless you 
qish to put a stop to all trade and make everybody a beggar.’ 
Man after man shook his head when I asked him to come over 
to Queensland. The universal cry was, ‘ We are willing enough to 
go and work and get muskets and powder, but we should like to 
gee some of our brothers back here first, to hear what they say of 
your country.” 
” Tt has never been my good fortune to conteat an election in the 
eld country, but I had heard that ‘‘the woman once gained, the 
man follows,” is a maxim in canvassing, and acting on this plan, I 
epproached a matronly looking lady, with a ring in her nose and 
a baby on her shoulder, and tried to make friends, upon which, 
drawing her grass petticoat-fringe close round her, she set up such 
a piteous howling, that I concluded the progress of civilization had 
not yet wafted the notion of woman’s rights to those distant 
regions, and that far from having any influence over her husband, 
she actually seemed to be afraid of him! However, on the arrival 
ef a happy boat-load of returning brothers, every little hitch was 
smoothed over, and forgetful of yams and pigs, all rushed off to 
inspect the contents of the chests they had brought, and in the 
struggle that ensued in carrying those heavy chests through the 
breakers, I could not help thinking that a little less sea-water 
would have been advantageous to the silk umbrellas. Glad 
was I, then, that these men had been well treated in Queens- 
jand, for I am convinced that had a bad character been given of 
us, they would have knocked us on the head with as little com- 
punction as a child among the Vril-ya would have killed a krek. 

Surrounded by a group of admiring spectators, we overhauled 
the chests of these the first men that had ever returned to Tanna 
from Queensland. Every article, from a fish-hook to a grindstone, 
was hailed with shrill cries of delight, and I had little difficulty in 
improving the occasion and recruiting twenty or thirty young 
men from the crowd around. It was when it came to parting 
that the great difliculty arose. ‘The old women on one side insist- 
ing that their sons should not go, and the young men on the other 
indignant at being treated as children, made a very pretty quarrel 
as it stood, while I, baving learnt the wisdom of the aphorism 
that you should never interfere in family differences, stood by 
endeavouring to look as unconcerned as possible. 

In my subsequent experience of the islands, I found the in- 
variable custom of leave-taking to be as follows :—The intending 
emigrant would strip himself of all he had on, consisting probably 
of only one bracelet, and sitting down on the beach, would how] 
melodiously in the middle of a circle of women, after the payment 
of which tribute to nature he would step briskly into the boat, as 
gleeful as a child in prospect of a holiday. If asked to bring the 
women with him he would indignantly refuse, evidently thinking 
he was already well out of that mess, and would become quite re- 
conciled to his new life before the south-east trades had blown us 
over to Vaté. But I fear that I have already trespassed too far on 
your valuable space, and will, with your permission, leave the rest 
of my cruise to another letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

November 27, 1871. James L. A. Hore. 


THE OLD CATHOLICS IN MUNICH. 
(From A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Munich, November 27. 
Z AVAILED myself yesterday of the opportunity to attend the 
Old-Catholic service in the little chapel which, I suppose, may 
at present be considered the Mater Ecclesia of the new Reformers. 
The day was a good one to test the church-going zeal of the 
congregation. 
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|ings typical of the bleak Munich atmosphere at this 


| and above all, Bishops. 
| the German Catholics can by its nature do without either; but it 
| is of the essence of a religious society of the kind in question, pro- 


| to 


It was one of those raw and bitter winter morn- | 
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season, 
while the thickly fallen snow added to the labour of pilgrims 
having to tread their way through unswept paths to the distant 
chapel of their worship. Nothing can be more altogether dis- 
couraging than the position of the church of St. Nicolas. It is 
beyond the river in a remote suburb at the very extremity of the 
city, in a region really difficult of approach under circumstances 
like yesterday, for it lies away from streets, in secluded fields, 
across which it was not easy to plod in the heavy snow. It was about 
nine when I got there, and I was well rewarded for my trouble. 
The church, as I have already said, is a mere chapel. It belongs 
to the city magistracy, and by it the use was assigned to the 
Old Catholics. ‘The accommodation is necessarily very limited, 
and I had considerable difficulty in getting into the church. Pro- 
fessor Friedrichs, who, during the Council, had been Cardinal 
Hohenlohe’s theologian, was preaching when I entered. The 
sermon was one treating of the great exciting question for the 
listeners,—the Catholic position of the congregation in the point 
at issue. It was admirably delivered and eloquently composed. 
The earnestness of the preacher and the intent attention of the 
audience were quite in harmony, and for my part, when I looked 
around and observed, I could not but think 1 was present at a scene 
much like those seen in many a church in Germany in the early days 
of the Reformation. My object in coming here had been to judge 
for myself as to the character of the congregation, and J watched it 
accordingly closely. ‘The bulk was, undoubtedly, of the middle- 
classes, and there were men and women in about equal numbers. 
For this I was prepared, but what I confess did take me by surprise 
was to see not a few of the peasantry devoutly following the 
service and staying for mass. I should not have attached much 
importance to the audience at sermon, for it is intelligible that 
curiosity should attract to it, but curiosity could not make people 
kneel devoutly at a low mass, said by an excommunicated 
priest, and impel old peasant women to teil their beads with 
the fervour I witnessed. Whatever may be the ultimate 
result of this religious movement and whatever may be the 





| substantive value of the religious nature of its leaders in the 


opinion of some, I venture to affirm that no observer of an impar- 
tial mind could say of the congregation assembled yesterday (and 
I have no reason to consider it exceptional) that it was not plainly 
marked with all the visible signs of simple-minded and fervent 
devoutness. As they went in and as they came out (I watched 
them closely) these church-goers all dipped their fingers in the holy- 
water ewer and crossed themselves, aud bowed instinctively before 
the altar, just as in the most orthodox Catholic Church, and as I 
have already said, there were there men and women of all classes, 
but in greatest numbers of the middle, and all to come there on 
that inclement morning, must bave faced not inconsiderable 
inconvenience. 

So much for what can be seen by any one who chooses to take 
the trouble of wandering on any Sunday forenoon to the Church 
of St. Nicolas in the Gsteig suburb. Allow me to say now a few 
words on points less within the range of eyesight and more within 
the province of impalpable speculation,—the present position and 
prospects of this religious movement. In some respects, Munich, 
though its fountain-head, is a locality in which it is most difficult 
to gauge the real force of the movement, for people are here 
furiously divided by passions, so that it is hard to sift the infor- 
mation that is proffered. I do not, however, propose to enter into 
any estimate of the intrinsic theological value of the movement. 
I doubt whether the time is come for doing so, for it seems to me 
that, as is more or less the case with all movements, the general 
initiatory phase is one in which it is impossible to survey the scope 
aud import of its future. All that can be done with some degree 
of confidence is to decipher the leading lineaments of the move- 
ment, and to inquire how far they have a prospect of fitting into 
the general course of the times. Now, what has struck every one 
who has paid the slightest attention to the subject, is the difficulty 
in which the Old Catholics find themselves in regard to priests, 
A free-thinking movement like that of 


fessing to cling to the cardinal doctrines of a positive Church, 
secure in some manner or other those ministrations 
which, according to the doctrine of such positive Church 
principles, can be provided only throvgh the channel of 
these ordained servants of God. It was, therefore, a start- 
ling announcement to hear yesterday Professor Friedrichs 
close his sermon with the statement that written assurances had 
within the last few days been received from some Bishops of readi- 
ness to perform episcopal ministrations for the Old Catholics. I have 
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reason to believe that the statemeut is correct, and that if the 
Bishops in question are acceptable, it is certain that a capital 
religious difficulty will be got over which is of the most serious 
kind. ‘ For,” as a leading Old Catholic observed to me, ‘the 
religious needs must be satisfied. It is very well to go on as at 
present for a short while, but permanently this is out of the 
question, and if the movement is to be more than ephemeral, the 
means must be found of providing for those spiritual wants which 
are inherent to natures imbued with the religious sentiments of 
Catholicism.” But there is more than this involved in the issue. 
It is impossible to converse with the men who are in the front of 
the movement, and not to gather the conviction that the views 
actuating them are incompatible with the existing constitution of 
the Church as wrought out by the action of the Court of Rome. 
When I have spoken of the matter with any of the leaders, 
I have found them always arriving at the conclusion that what is 
the bane of the religious life of the Church is the thraldom Rome 
has contrived to throw on its members, and that emancipation of 
the episcopate from Rome is an absolute necessity for the reform 
that is indispensable. How this emancipation is to be consum- 
mated is a point answered variously, but I repeat, that as far as I 
am able to understand the minds of the leading reformers, it is not 
Dogma, but Reform in the organic constitution of the Church which 
is really the object they pursue. Now I am much impressed how 
political matters in this country are taking the shape calculated 
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precisely to furnish the means of meeting the requirements of these | 


reformers. It is extraordinary how the antagonism between civil 
authority and the Church, as represented by the Hierarchy, is grow- 
ing in Germany generally, in Bavaria specially. This is the 
capital fact of the day, and it is one deserving the greatest atten- 
tion. Many persons may have been disposed to smile at the idea 
that any merely dogmatic utterance could ever in this century 
prove dangerous to the State, but the attitude taken up by the 
Roman Catholics, especially in the Diet under the leadership of 
the Bishop of Mayence, has brought home the possibility to minds 
otherwise probably closed to it. The Catholic Episcopate has in 
a manner drifted into a position of hostility to the great leading 
political facts of the newly founded Empire, and has blunder- 
ingly got itself identified with the elements that oppose the 


carrying out and completion of the new national structure. | 
The result is that a duel is virtually engaged in throughout the | 
You have no doubt | 


Empire between the State and the Church. 
read the remonstrance of the Prussian Bishops, and the King’s 
firm rebuke and intimation of measures to be presented to the 


Prussian Landtag for the proper safeguard of religious liberty | 


against encroachment from the Church, There can be no doubt 
as to what will be the reception given to such measures in the 
Prussian Legislature. ‘The temper shown in the German Diet on 
the Bavarian proposal to punish political effusions from the pulpit 
is a sufficient pledge. Now, I consider it a point of possibly far- 
reaching consequences that the new Imperialist feeling should have 
been generally fanned against the specific Roman Catholic 
hierarchy ; but particularly that in Bavaria—the emphatically 
Catholic kingdom—the State should be conspicuous in asserting its 
authority against the Bishops, and virtually extending, therefore, 
in some degree protection to those Catholics who are rebelling 
against the dictatorship of their Bishops. For what must ensue 
if this course be fir:aly pursued by the State is that the inferior 
clergy, hitherto helplessly at the merey of the Bishops, will feel 
encouraged in opposition, and such encouragement is what, I am 
assured, is just needed to make many excellent priests speak out. 
But be that as it may,—and I really feel quite unable to make any 
guess as to the correctness of what [ have been told about the 
number of priests who would manifest dissent if once assured of 
not being abandoned to episcopal persecution,—I am firmly of 
opinion that the antagonism (and it is rapidly growing) between 
the new German State authority and the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy is a grave fact ; for on the one hand stands forward the 
national sentiment, and on the other, hierarchical pretensions 
which have got mixed up with a decided tinge of disloyalty. It 
is a curious and a significant coincidence, that has made the 
structure of the first thoroughly native German Empire syn- 
chronous, with a renewal of the old contest against the peculiar 
claims put forward by those who are the sworn men of the Court 
of Rome before they are Germans. But the question is, whether 
the State will prove firm, and stand stoutly by what it considers 
its indelible rights. It is certain that in this respect Bavaria plays 
a chief part as the principal Catholic State of Germany, and 
from its particular connection with the religious controversy that 


has given immediate rise to the present issue. No one 


at all conversant with Bavaria will underrate the strength | 
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of the Ultramontane party. The half-and-half ‘attitude 
of the Government does not surprise me, for it has to deal 
with a powerful opposition. It is, therefore, a significant 
stroke of policy to have got the last blow at the Bishops, the 
law punishing political diatribes from the pulpit, voted in the 
Imperial and not in the Bavarian Legislature. It is tantamount 
to making the Emperor’s writ run in the Bavarian kingdom 
when to have got the King’s writ might have been impos. 
sible. I cannot say I have found any one confident that the 
measure will prove effective, but then it is not the actual con. 
demnation of political priests, so much as the manifestation of 
general hostility against the Bishops which gives it importance. 
What is wanted is some pledge that the Government has deter. 
mined not to court the Episcopate, that it will prove firm in 
standing by those who merely for opinion’s sake are bullied by 
ecclesiastical superiors, and that it will extend protection to thoge 
who otherwise must prove victims of episcopal wrath. I find the 
general impression to be that the present Minister of Worship, 
Lutz, the real mainspring of the Cabinet, can be relied on, and hig 
recent speech in Berlin is certainly of a sufficiently decided 
character. But it would be a great mistake to overlook the 
serious difficulties of a position where there is such a powerful 
reactionary organization, a fanatical episcopate and a bigoted 
aristocracy combined; while, on the other band, there is only the 
intellect of the towns, which is wanting in organization, undirected. 
by any statesman of commanding influence, and with a monarch 
as wayward as inconsistent,—indisposed indeed to ecclesiastical 
encroachment, but also eminently accessible to other sentiments 
that may at any moment make him the tool of crafty intriguers, 
Whoever cares to know about Germany, whoever is curious to 
foregather the chances of the Old-Catholic movement, would do 
well to study what is going on in these parts. It is not very easy 
to acquire a full insight, and I feel that I have not been able even 
to sketch the situation in this letter; but 1 may venture to say 
that problems of great consequence are on the anvil, and that 
whether they be solved or not (and no great problem has ever 
been worked out thoroughly to its end in one generation), what 
is now pending is sure to leave durable results, and to furnish 
deeply interesting study to the observer. An ENGLISHMAN, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ciacilllecasics 
THE NONCONFORMISTS AND 
SCHOOLS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In taking leave of ‘‘ Alpha,” I will only ask permission for 
a few lines. 

1. It is admitted that the Commissioners have placed clerical 
ex-officio governors in thirty-six out of forty schemes, and in some 
schemes more than one such governor. ‘These appointments were 
utterly illegal, a violation not only of the spirit but of the letter 
of the Act. ‘They gave to one religious community a relation to 
these schools to which they had no just claim, and which could 
not but be offensive to others. 1 do not believe that there will be 
one clergyman the less on the governing bodies; but those who 
will be elected to that office, will be placed in a position more 
honourable to themselves, and more consistent with the self- 
respect and rights of other people. I do not expect ‘* Alpha” to 
understand the ‘temper of mind” which makes this distinction, 
but many will. 

2. Your correspondent has a great dislike to my ‘ curious cal- 
culations,” aud yet they seem to have a strange fascination for 
They are “incapable of verification,” rest on no “ trust- 
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him. 
worthy data,” and even the Commissioners are so innocent that 
they could not ‘‘supply the information.” I only ask your 
readers to observe that their accuracy remains unchallenged. I 
have no doubt that other eyes beside those of ‘‘a central com- 
mittee” have searched them out by this time. Of seventy-four 
co-optative governors named by the Commissioners in these 
schemes, sixty-five are Churchmen, and only nine Nonconformists; 
fifty are Conservatives, and only twelve are Liberals. It will 
require a good deal of ingenious pleading to take the meaning out 
of these facts. 

3. I venture to think that even ‘* Alpha” has conceded the 
excessive amount of the co-optative element in these schemes. He 
devotes his strength to show that they are temporary, and in fact 
will become indirectly representative. We are quite familiar with 
this indirect representation. Old Sarum was supposed ‘‘indi- 
rectly” to represent Manchester, and there were not wanting 
‘‘ Alphas” to prove that this was the best possible mode of repre- 
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sentation. But Manchester could never be brought to see either 
the wisdom or the justice of the arrangement. We prefer the real 
ding. The solid mass of co-optatives which the Commissioners 
have placed on the governing bodies, and which will have the 
jnitiation of the new schemes, will bring with them such 
g “continuity of tradition,” of prejudice, and of obstruction, 
gs will render the true representatives of the people absolutely 
helpless. 

4, Your correspondent has a poor opinion of my knowledge of 
the Report of the Schools’ Inquiry Commissioners. 
any regard to modesty attempt to convert him to a better state of 
mind. I have read it, and unlike most reports, I think it as 
interesting as & romance, and as sadasatragedy. I did know 
¢hat the Commissioners recommended the creation of Provincial 
Councils, and that Parliament had not adopted the recommenda- 
tion. But why raise a poor side-issue like this? I cited the 
Report for two purposes : to show that the Commissioners depre- 


cated a large infusion of the co-optative element, and that they | 


had great faith in an “ energetic popular interest in the subject,” 
and that ‘‘ direct election would be the surest means of securing 
that living force” which is ‘‘the most trustworthy guarantee of 
permanent activity and efficiency.” In both respects the schemes 
are out of sympathy with the spirit of the Report. But, indeed, 
1 find in them only faint traces of that bold hand which is every- 
where discernible in the Report. 

5. I venture to think that ‘‘Alpha” has not answered my question 
respecting Walsall, nor given me the Saxon word I want. Again 
the facts are undisputed. St. Paul’s Chapel was built out of the 
school endowment ; the governors propose to sell it and restore the 
money; and the Commissioners propose to give it to the Bishop of 
the diocese. What defence does ‘* Alpha” make of this proposal ? 
He thinks I do not know that it was built under a “ special Act 
of Parliament,” and that the Commissioners had “no business 
¢ither to impeach or to condone.” I think that less subtle minds 
will regard the very proposal as a condoning of the deed; and 
that it does not require a very lofty standard of morals to agree 
with the Mayor of Walsall, that by so doing the Commissioners 
“take £3,000 from a charity so badly in need of funds.” 


6. Your correspondent seems to think that if there be no local 


complaints the schemes are approved, and even the Spectator rests 
something on this ground. What would he have? Does he 
expect that in a village or a small town the inhabitants are to take 
exception to the individual gentlemen named by the Commis- 
sioners? He knows he is mocking us. It is the severest con- 
demnation of past misgovernment that so little local interest is 
taken in the schools, and we complain that these schemes will tend 
to perpetuate this indifference, by excluding from them free 
popular influence. 
many villages and small towns in England in which men have 
hardly the courage to “‘ peep or mutter.” But I suppose ‘* Alpha” 
knows that London did revolt against the Emmanuel Hospital 
scheme, and that the Commissioners themselves being judges, 
they improved it? Have not Walsall, Felstead, Brentwood, 
Colchester, Gillingham, and other places, protested against the 
schemes which have been prepared for them ? 

The Commissioners have again a noble opportunity presented 
to them. ‘The removal of these clerical ex-officio governors will 
give them the means of popularizing the schemes. Let them think 
more of the people for whose advantage the schools are designed, 
and less of the trustees, whose indifference or incapacity has 
brought the schools to their present state. Let them have more 
faith in the common-sense of the people, and less in ingenious and 
“indirect ” devices. If the Spectator will aid in this work it will 
fulfil one of the noblest functions of journalism ; and for the ful- 
ness and freedom with which you have allowed the question to be 
discussed, I beg to tender you hearty thanks.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Birmingham, Nov: 28, 1871. Joun JENKYN Brown. 





THE IMMORTALITY OF THE HIGHER ANIMALS. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR. ") 
Sir,—I cannot presume to occupy your columns with a discussion 
of the grounds of faith in human immortality, but I am anxious 
to say that your correspondent Mr. White seems to me to ignore 
the strongest of them, and to twist the lesson of the doctrine of 
Evolution right round till, instead of forming a new aid to faith, 
it has become in his hands a fresh difficulty. If mankind had, as 
he suggests, waited for the advent of Christ to inherit or to know 
of a future life, we could no longer hold that the sense of immor- 
tality is a given fact of human consciousness, traceable to the 


Creator, and therefore worthy of reliance. If only regenerated 
' 
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I cannot with | 


| truest Christianity in his generation. 


| I agree. 


It should be remembered also that there are | 
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Christians survive dissolution, we can no longer find in 
the spectacle of failure and guilt and woe the prophecy of a 
world where “ somehow good shall be the final goal of ill.” In 
arguing that the higher animals may possibly share the lofty 
destiny as well as the nobler feelings of man, I only proceeded on 
the track which the doctrine of evolution has made plain before 
our steps. All life, it teaches, is a continual uprising from the 
lower form to the higher, from the unconscious to the conscious, 
from sentience to intelligence, from matter to mind. Of a super- 
natural addition to human nature effected by the Incarnation, I 
know nothing. Of a natural universal development of the spiritual 
from the animal life, of the temple within the scaffolding, I can 
form a conception,—faint indeed, of course, but yet fully consonant 
with religion, and not in disaccord with science. Such a view 
alone seems to afford an explanation of the existence of the mate- 
rial world and of this whole scene of struggling life consonant 
with our idea of the goodness and grandeur of God.—I am, Sir, 
&e., PHILOZOOIST. 





(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPeCTATOR.") 
Sir,—The Rev. Edward White need not have ventured abroad to 
find in ‘* the illustrious Rothe ” a sanction for his notion that only 
good people are immortal. Our familiar Thomas Paine set it 
forth with the rough vigour and humour of which he was master. 
Says Paine, in his “* Private Thoughts on a Future State :”— 

“One part of the world are not all good alike, nor the other part all 
wicked alike. There are some exceedingly good, others exceedingly 
wicked. There is another description of men who cannot be ranked 
with either the one or the other. They belong neither to the sheep nor 
the goats; and there is still another description of them, who are so very 
insignificant both in character and conduct as not to be worth the 
trouble of damning or saving, or of raising from the dead. My own 
opinion is, that those whose lives have been spent in doing good and 
endeavouring to make their fellow-mortals happy (for this is the only 
way in which we can serve God) will be happy hereafter; and that the 
very wicked will meet with some punishment. But those who are 
neither good nor bad, or are too insignificant for notice, will be dropt 
entirely. This is my opinion. It is consistent with my idea of God’s 
justice and with the reason that God has given me, and I gratefully 
know he has given me a large share of that divine gift.” 

Paine wrote much that was crude, foolish, and offensive, but at 
the same time taught some of the best political common-sense and 
His life has yet to be 
Let me add that with neither Paine nor Mr. White do 
I am persuaded that God is such a perfect economist 
that He has place and use in eternity for even the wickedest men 
and the most frivolous women.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wru1aMm White. 


30 Thurlow Road, Hampstead, November 28, 1871. 


written. 


MR. DISRAELI AND MR. GRANT'S “ HISTORY OF THE 
NEWSPAPER PRESS.” 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I am sure you will, with that sense of justice which has 
ever been characteristic of the Spectator, allow me to remove a 
misconception, wherever it exists, caused by a passage which 
occurs in your last number. I refer to that part of your review 
of my ‘‘ History of the Newspaper Press ” in which you leave the 
impression that I had only one authority for my statement that 
Mr. Disraeli was the editor of the Representative newspaper, and was 
otherwise connected with political journalism. I gave éwo autho- 
rities, and could have given several more, but thought that two 
would suffice, especially when I mentioned that for forty years 
the belief was all but universal that the right honourable gentle- 
man was editor of the journal named, and was otherwise connected 
with the newspaper press. I could have cited an article in the 
Edinburgh Review for April, 1853—theu under the editorship of Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis—in which it is explicitly stated that not 
only was Mr. Disraeli editorially associated with the Representative, 
but that ‘* he was one of the responsible parents of the scheme,” 
and that the late Mr. John Murray, of Albemarle Street, was led 
into the loss of £20,000 by that journal, by ‘ the gorgeous pic- 
tures of anticipated profits and political influence drawn by the 
imaginative genius of Mr. Disraeli.” ‘This statement was never 
contradicted by Mr. Disraeli, either in the Edinburgh Review itself 
or in the public journals. Neither was this other statement, 
which occurred in an article in the Saturday Review in March, 
1868,—“ Mr. Disraeli, a gentleman of the Press, and a veteran 
writer of leading articles.” 

Just one word more. You assume that ‘‘ Mr. Disraeli’s contradic- 
tion of what Mr. Grant has asserted so positively will be taken by 
him as another proof of Mr. Disraeli’s want of affability.” On the 
contrary, I take Mr. Disraeli’s “‘ contradiction " as a great compli- 
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ment both to myself and my book ; for if he, the moment he met | 


with my ‘“‘ History of the Newspaper Press,” gave a contradiction | 
in a courteous tone in the Times, and all the other daily journals, 
to his reported connection with the newspaper press, while he did 
not think fit to contradict the statement even when made by the | 
Edinburgh Review—the highest of all literary authorities—surely 
I have reason to feel flattered by the fact, especially when he did | 
not deny, but admitted, that the statement was all but universally 
believed. —I am, Sir, &c., JAMES GRANT. 
41 Guildford Street, Russell Square. 


Se 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF MATTHEW PRIOR.* 
AttrHouGH Prior held a conspicuous position among the wits of 
his age, and was engaged in the public service of his country, we 
know comparatively little about him. What we do know beyond 
the bare facts of his diplomatic career is gathered incidentally from 
the remarks of contemporaries. His origin was obscure, and his 
uncle, who kept the Rummer Tavern, at Charing Cross, after 
giving him a classical education at Westininster, employed him as 
his tapster. From this uncongenial position he was removed by 
the Earl of Dorset, who sent him to St. John’s College, Cambridge 
(Wordsworth’s college), where he soon acquired friends and fame. 
It is well known how he was sent to the Congress at the Hague as 





Secretary to the Embassy; how King William made him one of 
the Gentlemen of his Bedchamber ; how he was again employed as 
Secretary at the Treaty of Ryswick; how he became for a brief 
period Under-Secretary of State; how, like Swift, he changed his 
party ; how he was sent by the Tories as an Ambassador to the 
French Court; how, upon their downfall in 1714 he lost not only | 
his office, but his liberty; how at last he was compelled to live 
upon his fellowship and his poetry, and dying at the age of fifty- 
seven, was buried in Westminster Abbey, having left £500 in his | 
will for a monument and epitaph. 

Incidentally, however, we know a little more of the poet than 
can be learnt from this barren record of his official life. It is 
significant, for instance, that he called himself ‘* Matt,” and that 
his friends spoke of him and wrote to him under that familiar 
abbreviation. There might have been a want of dignity in Prior, 
but there was no lack of kindliness (we are told that when) 
living at Lord Oxford’s he made himself beloved by every living | 
thing); and that his conduct was marked by good breeding is evi- 
dent from the fact that Louis XIV. warmly praised his manners | 
and conversation. He must, indeed, have been a gentleman, as | 
well as a man of spirit and ready wit, who made the celebrated | 
answer to the inquiry whether Kensington Palace could boast such 
pictures as those which recorded Louis’s exploits at Versailles :— | 
** No, Sir! ‘The memorials of the great things which my master | 
has done are to be seen in many places, but not in his own house.” 
‘The man who could speak thus was not likely to bring disgrace upon | 
his official calling, and one remembers with a like pleasure his asser- | 
tion that he would “rather be thought a good Englishman than the 
best poet or greatest scholar that ever wrote.” ‘The traditions that 
exist as to Prior’s loose manner of living are, we suspect, not 
inaccurate. The easy laxity of the age was congenial to him. If 
Cabinet ministers got drunk, why not Matt Prior? if some of the 
highest personages in the land led an openly immoral life, was it 
likely that an easy-going bachelor poet would set them a better | 
example? Prior was emphatically a man of the world, and in his | 
age such a man was not likely to be exempt from the grosser vices | 
tolerated in society. His character is, in this respect, very frankly 
written in his poetry. Dr. Johnson, who reproved Hannah More | 
for reading Zum Jones, said that Prior was a lady’s poet, and | 
that his verses contain nothing improper; a strange assertion, | 
truly, to make about a writer whose tales are more immoral, | 
because more witty, than those of Somervile or Gay. 

As a poet, Prior has been underrated by Johnson, and perhaps, 
though we would not speak confidently, overrated by ‘Thackeray. | 
He wrote a great deal of tedious rubbish in the shape of congra- | 
tulatory and elegiac odes, poems in honour of King William and | 
of Queen Anne, poems to commemorate national victories and to 
deplore national bereavements ; he wrote a very serious and heavy 
poem called ‘*Solomon,” a Hudibrastic poem of which Pope 
said he should like to have been the author; and a sickly poem 
called ‘*Henry and Emma,” familiar to the young ladies of 
seventy years since. Cowper, it is fair to add, called this an | 
**enchanting piece ;"’ but there are few readers now-a-days who | 
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would not find it tedious, and be repelled by its tawdry sentiment. . 
Prior wrote songs too, to be set to music, and strange to BAY, Con. 
sidering the character of his genius, he failed in these also, 
are essentially com mon-place, but in one or two instances the 
reader will note a conceit which has been stolen by Thomas Moore, 
For a specimen of Prior's skill, or rather lack of skill, asa song~ 
writer take the following stanzas :— 
‘Whilst others proclaim 
His nymph or that swain, 
Dearest Nelly the lovely I'll sing ; 
She shall grace every verse, 
I'll her beauties rehearse, — 
Which lovers can’t think an ill thing. 
* Her eyes shine as bright 
As the stars in the night, 
Her complexion divinely is fair ; 
Her lips, red as a cherry, 
Would a hermit make merry, 
And black as a coal is her hair. 
“ Her breath like a rose 
Its sweets does disclose, 
Whenever you ravish a kiss ; 
Like ivory enchas’d, 
Her teeth are well plac'd, 
An exquisite beauty she is. 
“ She’s blooming as May, , 
Brisk, lively, and gay, 
The Graces play all round about her ; 
She’s prudent and witty, 
Sings wondrously pretty, 
And there is no living without her.” 

Such versifying as this requires only a knack in stringing rhymes 
together, and if l’rior had done nothing better, he would not 
deserve to be remembered as a poet. His ability, however, in 
another direction is very great indeed, and if we cannot fully sub- 
scribe to Mr. ‘Thackeray’s opinion that Prior's ‘‘ are among the 
easiest, the richest, and the most charmingly humorous of English 
lyrical poems,” it must be allowed that many of his pieces havea 
liveliness and sportive fancy, a felicity of language, and a grace 
of expression which deserve no niggard praise. As a writer of 


| occasional verses Prior excels, and some of his epigrams are 
| admirable. 


So easy, too, is his style, that it is difficult sometimes 
to believe that be was born more than two centuries ago. One 
piece, quoted in Mr. Thackeray’s lectures, in which the poet ad- 
dresses his jealous Cloe, is so similar to Thomas Moore in style, 
that if, like Sir Walter Scott, that poet sometimes forgot his own 
poetry, he might readily have fathered Prior’s lines upon himself. 
We quote only three stanzas :— 


“ What I speak, my fair Cloe, and what I wish, shows 
The difference there is betwixt nature and art: 
I court others in verse ; but I love thee in prose, 
And they have my whimsies, but thou hast my beart. 


“The god of us verse-men (you know, child), the sun, 
How after his journeys he sets up his rest, 
If at morning o’er earth ’tis his fancy to run, 
At night he declines on his Thetis’s breast. 


“So when I am wearied with wandering all day, 

To thee, my delight, in the evening I come; 

No matter what beauties I saw in my way, 

They were but my visits, but thou art my home.” 
Notwithstanding Dr. Johnson’s assertion that Prior's works are 
fit for a lady’s library, many of his most vivacious poems are too 
free in expression to allow of quotation in a modern journal. The 
following short poem, however, a favourable specimen of Prior's 
style as an amatory poet, may pass muster :— 

A Lover's ANGER. 
* As Cloe came into the room t’other day, 
I peevish began,—‘ Where so long could you stay? 
In your life-time you never regarded your hour,— 
You promised at two, and (pray look, child) ‘tis four. 
A lady's watch needs neither figures nor wheels, 
Tis enough that’tis loaded with bawbles and seals. 
A temper so heedless no mortal can bear.’ 
Thus far I went on with a resolute air. 
‘Lord bless me!’ said she, ‘let a body but speak ; 
Here’s an ugly hard rose-bud fall’n into my neck ; 
It has hurt me and vexed me to such a degree,— 
See here! for you never believe me; pray see, 
On the left side my breast what a mark it has made! 
So saying, her bosom she careless displayed : 
That seat of delight I with wonder surveyed, 
And forgot every word I design’d to have said.” 
Here are some lines addressed to a five-years-old ‘Child of 
Quality,” when the author was forty, which ‘Thackeray must have 
enjoyed, and might have written. We commence our quotation at 
the third stanza :— 
“ Nor quality, nor reputation, 
Forbid me yet my flame to tell, 
Dear five-years-old befriends my passion, 
And I may write till she can spell. 
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as i 
‘For, while she makes her silkworms’ beds | 
With all the tender things I swear ; 
Whilst all the house my passion reads, 
In papers round her baby’s hair ; 
‘*She may receive and own my flame, 
For though the strictest prudes should know it, 
She'll pass for a most virtuous dame, 
And I for an unhappy poet. 
“Then, too, alas! when she shall hear 
The lines some younger rival sends ; 
She'll give me leave to write, I fear, 
And we shall still continue friends. 
“For, as our different ages move, 
’Tis so ordain’d (would Fate but mend it!) 
That I shall be past making love, 
When she begins to comprehend it.” | 


If space allowed, we should like to have quoted the ode “Toa 
Lady,” commencing,— 
‘Spare, gen'rous Victor, spare the slave !” 


We must find room, however, for the lines addressed to the French 
historian Mezeray, not only because they are good in themselves 
and worthy of transcription, but because they possess an additional 
interest in having been quoted and pathetically applied to himself 
by Sir Walter Scott when he felt his strength and memory failing. 
Lockhart relates that on a Scotch tour Sir Walter repeated several 
striking passages both of Prior's “‘ Alma ” and of his ‘* Solomon.” 
On meeting some beggars, one of them recognized the poet, and 
bade God bless him :— 

“The mendicants went on their way, and we stood breathing on the 
knoll. Sir Walter followed thom with his eye, and planting his stick 
firmly on the sod, repeated, withuxt break or hesitation, Prior's verses to 
the historian Mezeray. That he applied them to himself was touchingly 
obvious :— 

“¢Whate’er thy countrymen have done 
3y law and wit, by sword and gun, 
In thee is faithfully recited ; 
And all the living world that view 
Thy work, give thee the praises due, 
At once instructed and delighted. 


* Yet for the fame of all these deeds, 
What beggar in the Invalides, 
With lameness broke, with blindness smitten, | 


Wish'd ever decently to die, 
To have been either Mezeray 
Or any monarch he has written? | 


“<Tt strange, dear author, yet it true is, 
That down, from Pharamond to Louis, 
All covet life, yet call it pain ; 
All feel the ill, yet shun the cure. 
Can sense this paradox endure ? 
Resolve me, Cambray, or Fontaine. 


“¢The man in graver tragic known 
(Though his best part long since was done) 
Still on the stage desires to tarry ; 
And he who play'd the Harlequin, 
After the jest still loads the scene, 
Unwilling to retire, though weary.” 
These are happy specimens of Prior's skill as a ‘‘ verse-man.” He 
has none of the higher attributes of the poet. Noble imagination, 
creative power, strong passion, are all lacking in Prior; but he 
has some humour and more wit, a fancy which, although rarely 
poetical, possesses the sportiveness required in vers de socicté, and 
a felicity of expression which has preserved many of his lines in 
the memory. Men who have never read Prior's poetry will be, 
nevertheless, familiar with the following lines or couplets :— 
“ The strength of every other member 
Is founded on your belly-timber.” 
“* Be to her virtues very kind ; 
Be to her faults a little blind.” 
“Fine by degrees and beautifully less.” 
“O! save us still; still bless us with thy stay; 
O! want thy Heaven, till we have learnt the way.” 
“From ignorance our comfort flows, 
The only wretched are the wise.” 
“For hope is but the dream of those that wake.” 


As an epigrammatist, Prior is often very successful, and if he 
sometimes borrows from others, he knows how to make their 
thoughts his own. ‘The following possess the brevity and point 
essential to this kind of composition :— 


“T sent for Ratcliffe ; was so ill, 
That other doctors gave me over: 
He felt my pulse, prescribed his pill, 
And I was likely to recover. 
“But when the wit began to wheeze, 
And wine had warm’d the politician: 
Cur’d yesterday of my disease, 
I died last night of my physician.” 


| hillsin No. 1, 704, are notable instances of this. 


| M.A., and 313 Illustrations, 


“ Yes, every poct is a fool, 

By demonstration Ned can show it: 
Happy could Ned's inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet ” 


“ Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 
Here lies what once was Matthew Prior; 
The son of Adam and of Eve,— 
Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher ?” 
We have only space to add that the two volumes of Prior's works 
which have given occasion to these remarks belong to the re-issue 
of the Aldine edition, the cheapest and best reprint that we know 


| of, even in this age of cheap literature. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK.* 

Ir is not often that an artist lives to see the fruits of his labour 
garnered in such sumptuous volumes as these, and their production. 
is a good proof of the deep-rooted popularity of George Cruik- 
shank. He has become, indeed, a national institution; these 
grotesques of his are a part of our English life almost as 
much as the rough characteristic tales they illustrate. It is 
scarcely too much to say that the peculiar humour of our people 
has nowhere found so complete and satisfactory an exposition in 
art as in the works before us. 

The first of the three volumes under review contains Mr. Reid's 
brief introduction, a judicious essay of laudation by Mr. Bell, and 
a very complete and interesting catalogue of the artist’s produc- 
tions ; the other two comprise a copious selection from the etchings 
and woodcuts, arranged in chronological order,—a method 
obviously of great value in ascertaining the progress in skilful 
treatment, the influences received from other workers, and the 


| various divergences made by Cruikshank in his long and laborious 


life. What strikes us forcibly is, how strangely few these marke 


| of development are, how distinctly and quickly he determined 


what his manner should be, and how little he has wavered while 
schools of art have risen and decayed around him. 

Mr. Bell dwells very lightly on the charges which are brought 
against the subject of his memoir of vulgarity in feeling, of lack 
of perception for the beautiful, and of too great a passion for 
directly didactic morality. That Cruikshank’s mind has 
not those faculties which make a man a great painter, that 


| he is lacking in imagination and sobriety, it would be hard to 


deny, and where these qualities are wanting in an English- 
man of genius there is always a fibre of coarseness in all the 
work he does. Mr. Reid has given us none of those political 
caricatures by which the artist first became famous, and 
we are grateful for the omission. In leaving political satire, 


| Cruikshank threw off much that was offensive in manner and 
|} motive, and created a good taste in a department of art where for 
|a long time it had by tacit consent ceased to exist. 


Any one 
looking over a portfolio of the almost bestial caricatures of the last 
century, must perceive how great a stride in the direction of fine 
feeling was made by Cruikshank and Leech. When the artist is im- 
peached for disregard of beauty, it is not so easy to defend him. 
Ilis faces are seldom other than repulsive; if they are suffered to 
be placid, they become inane. ‘There is a type running through 
these volumes that seems to be Cruikshank’s ideal of masculine 
beauty ; it has an enormous head, prominent nose, and long wavy 
hair, but it never succeeds in being fascinating. In spite of his. 
life-long practice in drawing the human form, his successes in 
beautiful landscape are more eminent than those in lovely faces. 
The sunrise over the sea in No. 1,105, and the range of moorland 
But after all, one 
feels this artist’s function is to rouse ineffable laughter in us, to fill 
our memories with undying portraits of whatever is grotesque and 
droll, and not to provide us with what is lovely. What loveliness 
there is must be sought for in the almost faultless workmanship. 
‘There does not, however, seem to be any abstract reason why so 
much ill-drawing should be necessary to the evolution of mirth. Of 
feeble or uncertain drawing there is none to be found in any of 
the master’s work, but there is much that is monstrous and ill- 
proportioned, and that suggests an imperfect acquaintance with 
anatomy. What a curiosity, for instance, the skeleton of the 
prostrate boy in No. 1,852 would be, and how one wonders that Lady 
Bellaston's few inches of waist in No. 1,561 do not render impossible 
the existence of her lungs! Very often he exaggerates a peculi- 
arity in order to make more incisive the humour and satire of the 
piece, and with great and justifiable effect, as when he gives the 
dwarf a monstrous head in No. 1,710, and elongates the bear's nosa 

* A Descriptive Qutdenns of the Works of George Cruikshank ; Etchings, Woodcuts, &c., 
with a List of the Books Illustrated by him. By G. W. Reid, Keeper of the Prints and 


Drawings in the British Museum. With an Essay on his Genius by Edward Bell, 
Loudon: Bell and Daldy. 
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But this does not quite explain the ungaiuliness of 


in No. 1,323. 


many of those figures, even, that are supposed to be treated with | 


dignity. Mr. Reid prints an interesting letter from Cruikshank 
himself which throws some light on this subject. He says :—‘* My 
father, who was a very clever miniature-painter, .... . used to 
assist me in putting in hands and faces.” Undoubtedly the deli- 
cate lines of the human body have always been a difliculty to the 
wayward humorist, whose fancy for ever drew out the lip, and 
pursed up the chin, and played the maddest pranks with noseand ears. 

The irresistible desire for laughter, the tendency to find oddity 
in the dullest places of modern life approximate the genius of 
Cruikshank to that of Dickeus; but the great novelist had 
tenderer chords in his nature than the artist, and painted what 
was lovely and of good report with higher skill. On the other 
hand, Dickens never rose to the height of Cruikshank’s satire in its 
fiercer and more withering aspects. When the scorn of what is 
foul and paltry is sufficiently roused in the latter, it knows no 
check or respite till the miserable subject of it is utterly undone, 
and a mark of derision to the world. It is hard to believe that 
the Prince Regent did not writhe under the lash of that periodical 
caricature which enchanted all the disaffected from the windows 
of Sweeting’s Alley. From that time to this nothing evil or base 
has ever been minced at by these powerful etchings of Cruikshank, 
and the demon of Drink is to this day attacked with all the violence 
spent half-a-century ago in exposing the First Gentleman of Europe. 

There appears from the letter we have just quoted to be a good 
deal of confusion in the public mind as to the identity of George 
Cruikshank. ‘The family has produced many designers,—first of 
all, the father of our master, Isaac Cruikshank, an excellent water- 
colour draughtsman of his time, now only remembered in connec- 
tion with his eminent son, The brother of the latter, too, Isaac 
Robert, is described as having been a clever portrait-painter, and 
afterwards etcher. ‘This brother was the father of Percy Cruik- 
shank, a wood engraver, who is himself the father of another 
George, to be henceforth known as George Calvert Cruikshank, an 
imitator of the works of his illustrious grand-uncle. Mr. Reid 
must have had no small difficulty in steering clear of all these 
perplexing relations, and the artist himself, from the tone of his 
letter, would seem to be hampered by their existence in making up 
a truly accurate list of his works. In the course of eighty years, 
it must be hard indeed to recognize with certainty every drawing 
and woodcut to which one’s hand has been laid. ‘The insertion of 
this letter of the artist’s lends Mr. Reid an opportunity of telling 
a good story. It seems that Nagler, the author of the Kiinséler- 
lexicon, studying the controversy about these very relatives, read 
that ‘* George Cruikshank was the true Simon Pure.” With the 
utmost gravity, therefore, he catalogued him as Pure (Simon) 
calling himself George Cruikshank ! 

It is somewhat startling to find that the artist began to work 
for the publishers as far back as 1803, and has therefore been 
nearly seventy years before the public. In so long a life it would 
not be wonderful if the faculties had before now decayed, or if the 
master had long ago retired upon his laurels. But the untiring 
industry that characterized Cruikshank as a boy has gone through 
his life with him, and the pencil has not yet dropped from the in- 
vincible fingers. The catalogue describes the unequalled number 
of 5,265 designs finished by this one man, and few of these are 
hasty or imperfect, none of them weak or unoriginal. His 
fecundity of invention is very remarkable, the ever-recurring yet 
ever-varied phantasmagoria of common-place life is transferred to 
paper in his endless series of grotesques, and we see plainly enough 
how little he has been indebted for his effects to any fellow-artists, 
how directly he has drawn from the life as it was seen by him in 
alleys and bye-lanes. 

The Catalogue has been drawn up with infinite care and patience, 
and does great honour to Mr. Reid's judgment. It is curious to 
notice what poor subjects the artist was glad to exercise his 
talents on at the beginning of his career. We find broadsides 
with portraits of notorious criminals, pocket-valentines for servant- 
girls, and prints of champion pugilists, and even more questionable 
notabilities. Later on Gil Blas and the Novelists’ Library supplied 
him with infinitely finer subject-matter, and we find him culmi- 
nating in the Waverley Novels and Dickens’ works. Among his 
latest labours as an illustrator are Prank Fuirlegh and the stories 
of Mrs. Gore. The frontispiece of the whole work, ‘*‘ Fairy Con- 
noisseurs inspecting Mr. Frederick Locker’s Collection of Draw- 
ings,” is very charming, and being designed as lately as 1863, isa 
fresh proof of the wonderful vitality of the untiring hand. 

For the outward aspect and preparation of these handsome 
quartos we have nothing but praise. hey forma noble monument 
to the genius of the veteran master of grotesque. 


| Co. 
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CANOEING ON THE BALTIC.* 

Ir is not likely that any man will start on such a cruise as this 
and will then publish an account of it, unless he is an enthusiastic 
votary of canoeing. We do not know that Mr. Baden-Powel 
saw anything which was inaccessible to the ordinary traveller 
while, as regards comfort, the latter must certainly have had the 
advantage. We are told in the preface that ‘there are many 
lovely wild spots on lakes, rivers, and seas to which no man can 
get in his yacht; no railway, no horse, not even his own legs can 
take him there. In some cases a rowing-boat might avail, but in 
bad weather the heavy seas would render any open-boat work 
dangerous, if not impossible ; or if once there, might detain him 
beyond his time or will; whereas a good cruising-canoe, at oncg 
his lifeboat, portable yacht, and house, is equally efficient 
whether the water be deep or shallow, rough or smooth,” Yet 
the Swedish lakes, the Gotha Canal, and the coast of the Baltic 
may all be visited by steamer, and if that mode of travel does not 
present the excitement of a canoe voyage, it has other recommen. 
dations. Mr. Baden-Powell does not seem to have fully enjoyed 
the sleeping accommodation of his canoe. He describes the way 
in which he and his companion stretched themselves out at full 
length in their wet clothes with their legs under the fore-deck and 
the upper part of their body under the after-deck of the canoe, a 
rug to lie upon, and the hatch covered with a mackintosh. The 
accompanying picture makes the canoes and their inmates look 
very snug, but we should have thought the sleeper'’s head and 
shoulders must be in a somewhat cramped position, and besideg 
this, we are told that the intense cold of sleeping in wet things 
was insupportable by three in the morning. Again, the picture 
of the two canoeists standing on a rock with their chart spread out 
in the rain, and trying vainly to detect the spot at which the river 
Motala made its exit from a lake, is anything but cheerful. Mr, 
Baden-Powell speaks in his preface of canoeing as not really 
dangerous, but we should have thought his experience on the 
Wener lake might have taught him a different lesson. As the two 
canoes were crossing from one headland to another they were 
constantly buried in the trough of the water, and nothing but 
the top of the mast was visible; while the waves ran high enough 
to make it difficult to realize that they were the waters of an in- 
land lake, and not those of the British Channel. However, as Mr, 
Baden-Powell has returned safely and evidently intends to go 
again, we may infer that danger, trouble, and discomfort havea 
charm for him, and we have no wish to interfere with his enjoy- 
ment. Iis sketch of the cruise, though very slight, is pleasantly 
written, and he is in more than one sense a worthy follower of 
Mr. Macgregor. 

The most exciting incidents of Mr. Baden-Powell’s canoe voyage 
are those to which we have just alluded, though both crossing the 
Sound and paddling up the Baltic against a strong head wiad 
were more or less hazardous. We read of desperate strokes just 
saving the canoe from a capsize, of frequent stoppages for the 
purpose of baling-out, of the canoecists being thoroughly drenched, 
and of the weariness of incessant, almost mechanical, work with 
the paddles in the teeth of a head wind. Indeed, the weather was 
so unfavourable during Mr. Baden-Powell’s trip to Sweden that 
drenchings were of constant occurrence. One night he and his 
friend slept in a hay-loft during a violent thunderstorm, and in the 
middle of the night a slight change in his friend's position brought 
him right under a hole in the roof, through which a water-spout 
was pouring. We have spoken of the deplorable picture presented 
by the two canoeists with their chart spread out in the rain; but, 
on the whole, Mr. Baden-Powell’s calm indifference to duck- 
ings shows the strength of his character. Amongst other things, 
he tells us that, while cruising near Stockholm, he and his friend 
practised the art of getting into their canoes after a capsize in 
deep water. We do not know how far Mr. Baden-Powell’s hints 
on this subject may be serviceable to any of our readers, but the 
process as he describes it is pretty simple. You are to slide out of 
the canoe, seal fashion, to swim alongside, bale the canoe out with 


your hat, and then to drop astern, shove the stern between your legs, 
lift yourself along the deck, and vault both legs into the hatchway. 
More cold-blooded reviewers than ourselves might think it a subject 
of regret that Mr. Baden-Powell had no practical experience of 
the value of this method, but at all events his zeal in making such 
On all other points con- 


experiments deserves full recognition. 
nected with canoes he is a patient and careful inquirer, and the 
instructions to future builders, which occupy the second part of 
the book, will be found amply sutficient. We cannot wonder at his 
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ch absorbed in the interests of his canoe as to give us 
comparatively little new information about the places he visited. 
It must be borne in mind that his own presence was the greatest 

The scenery on the Malar lake probably ceased to have 
action for the passengers in the steamers, who saw Mr. 
Baden-Powell and his friend stretched out at full length on their 
canoes and taking their luncheon. In all places which were 
yisited by the canoes the population turned out and displayed a 
gratifying curiosity. Mr. Baden-Powell seems to have been a 
little spoilt by such universal tributes to his merit, for in one 
place being invited to go and see a lady who could speak 
English, he replied that she had better wime and see him. 
She came accordingly, and showed him and his friend over the 
town of Mariestad and its prison, in which they were interested 
to see two or three prisoners convicted of murder, but kept with- 
out being executed until they chose to confess. Mr. Baden-Powell 
gives us an interesting glimpse of the Falls of Trollhattan ; ‘‘amoun- 
tain face, as it were, with locks rising one above another—vessels 


| _ 
being 50 mu 


novelty. 
any attr 


stepping up before one’s eyes from lock to lock, toa height of 120 
feet from the lower part of the river into the Trollhattan Canal 
above, which deposits them back again in the river, but above the 
waterfalls. ‘There is a grand old canal which was blasted and cut 
through half a mile of solid mountain, forming a huge narrow 
dyke, with a series of locks along its bottom ; but this is now left 
unused, owing to the still greater work since achieved.” Another 
interesting description is that of the swimmiag-match held at 
Malmo. The men who competed for the degree of “ Doctor of 
Swimming” were dressed in white shirts and short bathing- 
drawers, and we are told that the effect of this costume was ludi- 
crous in the extreme, each man’s shirt forming a sort of white 
bladder behind his head while he was in the water. After various 
feats had been performed, the swimmers all drew up in a line tread- 
ing water, and then each in turn swam to a boat, where he was 
crowned with a wreath. This was not Mr. Baden-Powell’s only 
experience of Swedish swimmers, for he tells us that he and his 
friend brought their canoes through an opening in some rails 
into the middle of a bath in Gothenburg harbour, much to the 
surprise of the occupants. Very similar to this must have been 
the feeling of the seals which were floating in the Sound or asleep 
on its rocks when Mr. Baden-Powell’s canoe passed through the 
midst of them, and when his whistle was answered by their 
clustering round, eyeing him with the most puzzled, attentive 
look. We may assume that the several voyages of the Rob Roy 
have not yet been translated into the seal language, and that they 
were not prepared for such a strange apparition. To us Mr. Baden- 
Powell is not the first inventor of canoes, and we cannot give him 
credit for any marked originality. 


MR. HAWEIS ON MUSIC AND MORALS.* 
Tuts is a somewhat heterogeneous and unequal book. It is full 
of pleasant reading, and contains many good criticisms and de- 
scriptions; but its theories are often very questionable, and its 
surveys of fact omit much that is essential to the ground surveyed. 
A large part of the volume has, we believe, already appeared in 
magazines, and the author has attempted to give a connected 
form to his materials by grouping them in four “ books,” headed 
Tespectively ‘* Philosophical,” ‘* Biographical,” ‘‘ Instrumental,” 
and “ Critical ; ” but the various elements do not form a har- 
monious 
character than the others, and is meant to strike the key-note of 
the work, its sub-t It 
h **as a contribution to the much-neglected study of 
Musical P ychology,” and is so genuine an attempt in that direction 
that we welcome it as a sign of life, although widely dissenting 
from its conclusions. 2 
Mr. Haweis begins by contrasting the sister arts of painting 
and musi observing that while ‘Nature gives man the art 
of painting, i 
only bic 
he walks 


whole. The first * book” is, however, of a much higher 


. itle being ** Music, Emotion, and Morals.” 
is put fort 


as it were, ready made,” she gives to the musicia: 
und, not music. Nowhere does there fall upon his ear, as 
through the wide world, such an arrangement of con- 
secutive 
melody. 


unds as can be called a musical sul ject, or theme, or 
Far less does he find anything which can be described as 

The cuckoo “is the nearest approach to 
e Now, at the very outset we must protest against 
these statements as being greatly exaggerated. There are many 
birds whose songs strictly deserve the appellation of melody. To 
this well-known fact the present writer can bear personal witness, 
and will be happy to produce a melody duly noted down some 


musical harmony.” 


music in nature,” 
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years ago from the song of a blackbird who then haunted certain 
elm trees in Hampstead. Musical harmony in nature is of course 
much ‘rarer than melody, but there is a grand oak-tree group at 
Battle Abbey which in high autumn winds does certainly give forth a 
succession of glorious chords, difficult to define without the aid of 
musical notation, but of a character which no true musician's ear 
could fail to recognize as every now and then attaining musical 
definiteness. ‘The problem is a simple one, and depends on these 
questions :—(1.) Are any of the sounds of nature produced by that 
number of vibrations in a second which is necessary to make the 
sound a musical note? (2.) If such notes are to be heard in 
nature, are they ever produced in the succession called melody ;— 
or (3), in the combination called harmony? ‘To the first two 
of these questions affirmative replies may be undoubtedly 
given; the third is not so easily answered, but Mr. 
Haweis’s negative is far too absolute. Of course no one 
would maintain that the music of nature bears the same 
relation to the human art of music that the scenery of nature 
bears to the art of painting. But the music of nature is an 
initial stage which ought not to be ignored, nor can we understand 
how any musician can fail to recognize and eajoy it. 

Next comes the kernel of our author’s system. He holds that 
‘* Music is the language of the emotions,” being ‘ at one time their 
minister expressing them, at another their master commanding 
them.” But he maintains that no “definite images, or 
thoughts, are indispensable to the existence of emo- 
tion.” Quite otherwise: ‘‘emotion is often weakened 
by association with thought, whereas thoughts are always 
strengthened by emotion.” ‘Thought is dead without emotion, 
whereas emotion has a life of its own entirely independent of 
thought. ‘Thoughts are but wandering spirits that depend for 
their vitality upon the magnetic currents of feeling.” Nay, “ once 
raise a thought to its highest power, and it not only is accom- 
panied by the strongest emotion, but, strange to say, actually 
passes out of the condition of a thought altogether into the con- 
dition of an emotion,” as hard metal into subtle gas. ‘This is the 
underlying idea of Mr. Haweis’s whole musical universe, and it 
is one from which we strongly dissent. When he says that 
‘thought is dead without emotion,” what sort of thought does 
he refer to? Abstract propositions or bald statements of fact, 
such as ** Life is short” or ‘** Man has two eyes,” do not neces- 
sarily suggest emotion, but neither can they be called dead. 
Again, while itis true that, to a certain extent, emotion has a life 
of its own which is independent of thought, it is just as much 
(and as imperfectly) true that thought has a life of its own which 
is independent of emotion. In fact, no spiritual existence which 
truly deserves to be called * life” can be without both, for they 
It 
would sometimes appear as if Mr. Haweis employed the term 
‘emotion ” as a sort of general term to denote every phase of con- 
sciousness that is not distinctively and exclusively intellectual, but 
on the whole, he really does mean by ‘‘emotion” what the word 
is usually held to convey, and he thus undoubtedly narrows the 


even 


sphere of musical life. 

Following in this direction, our author goes on to maintain 
that to set words to music is “ to mix two arts together. On 
the whole, a striking effect may be produced ; but in reality it 
is at the expense of the purity ofeach art. Poetry isa great art; so 
is music; but as a medium or emotion each is greater alone than 
in compavy, at though various good ends are obtained by linking 
ther, providing that the words are kept in subor- 


the two tog 
This 


to the greater expression-medium of music.” 


dination t« 
of our author's non-perception of 


is a legitimate result 
mutual relations of thought and emotion, and we 

Poetry and music 
life, not ouly of 
not lyrical, and can- 
and there 


notion 
the true 
can only regard it as a grievous heresy. 
art-media for the of 

emotion. ‘There is much poetry which is 
not be made so by any artificial “setting to music ;” 
is much music which has arisen independently of poetry, though 
not of thought, and is complete as it stands, and in these cases 
So, too, we may see the 


are expression 


we see specimens of ‘the pure art.” 
special characteristics of manhood and of womanhood manifested 
in separate unrelated souls, and may regard each as a distinct type 
of spiritual existence. But it is none the less true that the union 
of two of these separate souls that are really fitted for each other 
brings out new powers in cach, and gives rise to a fuller and 
completer state of existence than either would enjoy alone. 
This is exactly what takes place in that which Mr. Haweis 
ignominiously denominates ‘the mixed art,” when truly lyrical 
poetry has been worthily wedded to its musical better-half. Who, 
| for instance, knows the full meaning of Isaiah's words, ** For, be 
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hold! darkness shall cover the earth,” &c., that is not familiar 
with Handel’s musical rendering of them? Can any mere words 
ever express the ineffable peace breathed forth in Spohr’s “ Blest 
are the departed”? On the other hand, how inadequate would be 
even the brilliant dramatic music of Elijah and the Walpurgis 
Night to bring the scenes before us, were it not for the definite 
poetical utterances to which the music gives such rich and full ex- 
pressiveness ? In all these instances, and in countless others, the 
music is not merely ‘‘set’’ to the words, but the poetic thought is 
absorbed into the composer’s genius, and born afresh as a new 


reality, in which the poetry and the music are virtually one. Still | 


more distinctly are the mutual relations between the two arts 
illustrated by the cases of failure in which the music has not been 
‘+s married to immortal verse.” In Handel’s oratorios, for instance, 
the music invariably rises or sinks with the character of the words, 
ranging from the divine down to the common-place, and from 
thence to the absolutely stupid, according to the inspiration of his 
poetry ; yet Handel's genius was of the very highest. ‘The case 


of Mendelssohn points the same moral in a yet nobler manner. | 


His artistic conscience would not let him compose for unsuitable 
words, even at the desire of anxious friends, or of the King whom 
he truly wished to please. ‘It is just as if I were to utter a false- 
hood,” he wrote on one of these occasions ; ‘‘ for notes have as dis- 
tinct a meaning as words, perhaps even a more definite sense.” A 
clearer testimony could not be borne to the truth and nobleness of 
*‘ the mixed art.” 

Having thus discouraged music from being too much influenced 
by thought, Mr. Haweis finishes by forbidding her to enter upon 


the sphere of action. Music, he says, can only express the emo- | 


tions caused by action, and cannot describe the actions themselves, 
and he therefore objects to the opera in toto, and to all descriptive 
music. But in his admiration for the dramatic music of Elijah, he 
either forgets his canon or brings his ‘* emotion caused by action ” 
so very near to the painting of the actions themselves as virtually to 
contravene his principles. Of those principles he gives a curious 
illustration by suggesting that eventually a ‘‘ Colour-Art” may 
arise which shall be independent of form,—an art which will, he 
thinks, be a truer counterpart of music than painting can be. He 
could not have given a clearer proof of the radical imperfection of his 
theory of music than this twin-ideal. Mr. Haweis has, however, 
too genuine an appreciation of the actual realities of music to be 
wholly consistent with these anarchical theories. He clearly dis- 
cerns the variety of intellectual and spiritual rank that charac- 
terizes the different schools of music, and prefers the German 
school for its philosophical as well as for its artistic superiority 
over the others. But the general good-sense and esthetic discri- 
mination shown in his criticism of concrete realities render it the 
more necessary to point out the questionable character of his 
abstract theories. 

The ‘* Biographical” section is rather a patchwork. Handel 
receives a pretty full biography ; after which follow sketches of 
Gliick, Haydn, Schubert, Chopin, and (apparently as an after- 
thought) remarks upon Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. 
The observations on Mendelssohn are not felicitous, and are likely 
to give a somewhat distorted idea of him to readers who are not 
acquainted with his life and letters. We cannot pass by the 
statements that although his relations with his wife ‘ appear 
to have been tender and satisfactory,” “yet her name is 
hardly ever mentioned in any letter or book of reminiscence 
that has yet appeared,” and that except ‘in some letters 
written very soon after their marriage, Mendelssohn does not 
allude to her in his published correspondence.” Mr. Benedict's 
memoir of Mendelssohn, which is largely drawn from personal 
recollections, makes frequent and satisfactory mention of her, and 
in Mendelssohn’s published correspondence there are many refer- 
ences to her up to the last year of his life. The preface to the latter 
volume of his letters adds, moreover, that ‘‘the minute details of the 
pure and elevated happiness which Mendelssohn enjoyed in his most 
intimate domestic relations are expressly withheld, as being the 
peculiar treasure of his family,”—a decision most honourable to all 
concerned, Far from regretting, with Mr. Haweis, that “ there 
ure pages in Mendelssohn’s !ife which have never been filled up,” 


we are thankful that the most sacred of those pages have not been | 


laid open to the public gaze. 

The third book (“* Instrumental") treats of violins, pianofortes, 
and church bells, and the fourth book is devoted to a criticism of 
** Music in England.” This is so very superficial and rapid that 
it is little more than a catalogue raisonné, except when the author 
waxes satirical upon the follies of amateurs, the ignorance of 
Jisteners, and the general incompetence of the British nation in 
matters of art. Much that he says on these heads is doubtless 


| true, but he has scarcely done justice to the many facts which can 
_be alleged on the other side. To English music altogether 
past and present, he is, indeed, far from just. He calls Purcell 
‘‘largely French,” whereas a more thoroughly Anglo-Saxon 
musician never existed; and he passes by the vast stores of 
English music for the church, the stage, and the chamber which 
we owe to Purcell, Tallis, Farrant, Morley, Wilbye, &c., with the 
strange remark that ‘all these men have one thing in common 
—they were composers in England, they were not English com. 
posers.” ‘This narrows the ground, to begin with. But what does 
our author say of the modern English composers who, with vary- 
ing degrees of merit, certainly represent a genuine vein of English 
musical genius?—for instance, Sir H. R. Bishop, John Barnett, G. A, 
Macfarren? He ignores them altogether, and confines his history 
of “Music in England” to the various societies or modes of 
executing music which have sprung up in this country during the 
last thirty years. His narrative is entertaining enough, but it ig 
no history of ** Music in England.” 

‘There is so much that is excellent in this volume that we are 
sorry to have been obliged to dwell so prominently on its weak 
points. We had marked for extract a beautiful passage describing 
the church bells of Belgium, where ‘‘ day and night are set to 


| music,” which would have given our readers a specimen of Mr, 


Haweis’s appreciative and descriptive powers ; but our space for- 
bids, and we can, therefore, only express a parting hope that we 


| may meet our author in future on some ground that shall admit of 
| more harmonious agreement than his present volume. 





HANNAH.* 

Mrs. Crark has selected the vexed question of marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister as the subject of a story which is very like 
a lecture with illustrations, or one of those controversial narratives 
in which the party opposed to the author's ‘‘’doxy ” is a man of 
straw, triumphantly knocked out of time at every round, and 
finally thoroughly beaten and happily converted. We know the 
ineffable silliness of the obdurate specimen heretic, whether he be 
the deluded idolator dear to the zeal of the goody school, the 
gorgeous vacillator who affords Mr. Disraeli an opportunity of 
exhibiting his adoration of dukes and his ignorance of doctrine, 
or the singularly feeble young Anglican ‘ priest ” who gets 
promptly set to rights by Lady Georgiana Fullerton. We know, 
in all such cases, that we are about to assist at a quarrel without 
one of the two parties supposed to be indispensable; to follow a 
one-sided argument without the chance of reply. We anticipate 
that the performance is going tu be exceedingly dull, and we very 
rarely deceive ourselves. 

Hannah is a book of the class to which the prize fictions 
written for the Temperance League belong; a book in which a 


| ** e.use” is advocated with all the persuasiveness and zeal at the 


author’s command, but without toleration for the moral and actual 


| aspect of the other side of the question. 


It would be hard and foolish to condemn a novel for not being 
an exhaustive treatise, fairly reasoned, if the author did not, as 
Mrs. Craik does, assume the attitude of a final judge, against 
whose decision no one but a fool, or a person maliciously deter- 
mined to resist right and persevere in wrong, could possibly revolt. 
We regard with perfect good-humour the terrible example of 
the Temperance-League fiction, the unsuspecting and prosperous 
distiller or maltster who, after many years of dispensing, with an 
unawakened conscience, the pernicious staple of his trade to 4 
bibulous public, through the various iniquitous media of the 
licensed-victualling class, finds out why it is that bis wife has lost 
her mind, his sons have gone to the bad, and his daughters 
adopted habits of “ alcoholization.” Perhaps the piling-up of 
bankruptcy in the penitent maltster’s case does try our patience, 
but chiefly because it is illogical, and bas a tendency to remove 
his penitence from the category of the pure operations of 
conscience. We should like that maltster better if he had died a 
millionaire and left his fortune to the Temperance League, merely 
providing for a neat record on his tombstone of his regret and his 
reparation. As a contribution to the argument on the wife's sister 
question Hannah is of no more value than any of the stories to 
which the Temperance League has decreed its moderate rewards. 
A whole eoncatenation of circumstances is brought to bear upon 
one especial theory, exactly unlike life, and a number of people 
conduct themselves consistently with a purpose to illustrate it, 
exactly unlike society. An exceptional case, combining every 
point that has ever been made or strained in favour of marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister, is put forward as one quite normal, 








* Hannah. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. London: Hurst 
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and Blackett. 
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more li 
from the inte 


kely to occur than not ; and the social hardships which arise 
‘»terdiction of such marriages are delineated with vigour, 
especially one form of hardship, which would be pathetic, if it were 
not ludicrous and slightly coarse. A woman who literally frets 
herself to death because her husband flirts with her sister, but 
who bas not strength of mind to forbid that sister the house, and 
who makes moan about it as follows, is very like another terrible 
of the Temperance-League stories, who experiences Mrs. 


example , : gps. ' 
Kenwig’s difficulty in ‘** nursing a healthy babby ” without the aid 


of liquor, which gives her the horrors :— 


ine burst out hysterically, ‘Keep Bertha away from me! tho 
f her will drive moe wild. Keep them all away from me, or I 
shall betray myself; I know I shall! And then they will all laugh at 
me, and say it is ridiculous nonsense, as perhaps it is. You see, sho is 
by law his sister too. He couldn't marry her, not if I wore dead twenty 
times over. Sometimes I wish he could, and then they dared not go on 
as they do. I could turn her out of the house like any other strange 
woman vi was stealing my husband's heart from mo.’—‘ Why not 
speak to them } lainly? Why not tell them they aro making you un- 
happy ?’—‘ And be laughed at for my pains, as a sickly, joalous-minded 
fool! Because he can’t ever marry her,—the law forbids that, you know. 
After I am dead he must choose somebody else, and she too, and nobody 
1em for anything; and yet they have killed me.’” 





will blame t 
A woman who flirts with a man to the point of killing his wife 
with jealousy because that man is her brother-in-law, and a man 
who takes his share in the pastime because the woman cannot 
expect him to marry her when he shall be free, are simply a 
detestably depraved pair, who would be bad in spite of any law. 
Mrs. *Craik’s arguments have an unhappy tendency to cut both 
ways, and she m ikes a conspicuons blunder in her selection of the 
circumstances under which she introduces her typical martyrs to 
the reader, and, indeed, to each other. The Rev. Bernard Rivers 
and Miss Hannah Thelusson, sister to his deceased wife, have met 
only once, during a formal three days’ visit of the elder sister to 
Rosa, the pretty younger one, with whom the handsome young 
clergyman, heir presumptive to a baronetcy and a large fortune, 
has contracted ‘‘a frantic love-match.” Rosa dies, and Mr. 
Rivers invites Hannah, who is governess to the Ladies Dacre, 
daughters of the Earl and Countess of Dunsmore, to come and 
take up her abode with him, to be the mistress of his house, and 
replace the lost mother to the infant. Mrs. Craik has chosen this 
position ill. It is so unusual, that it weakens rather than 
strengthens her argument, and it entirely disregards the familiarity, 
the absolute need of a beloved and trusted relative, the urgency 
of circumstances which, apart from certain moral considerations, 
form the strongest popular arguments in favour of legalizing 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. Hannah accepts her 
brother-in-law’s offer, an arrangement which is regarded with dis- 
approbation from the first by Mr. Rivers’ family, and only moder- 
ately commended in the parish. Hannah falls in love, first with 
the baby—who is decidedly the most tiresome baby in fiction, for 
Mrs. Craik makes her the text of innumerable sentimental 
sermons—and then with Mr. Rivers, a divine whose physical 
beauty is rather unpleasantly dwelt upon, and whose ‘“ sweet 


temper "—chiefly illustrated by excessive weakness, and selfish- 
ness which Hannah finds delightful—becomes a positive nui- 
sance. ‘The ‘*niceness” of being married to a_ sweet- 


tempered man, or if he is your brother-in-law, of wanting 
to marry him ; the * privilege” of looking at a sleeping child and 
talking to yourself about the education of its immortal soul over- 
night, and running round the breakfast-table with it in your arms 
in the morning, pursued by the handsome brother-in-law papa, 
with a good view of darling Rosa's picturesque resting-place in the 
distance, become a little fatiguing after one has shared those 
pure delights throughout half a volume. 

We prefer the agony. ‘There is a good deal of it, and Hannah 
has the biggest half, as indeed, we think, she deserves, for nothing 
ean be more deliberate than her assumption of the false position 
of a woman living in the house of a man whom she cannot marry, and 
relationship with whom she disclaims. ‘This is where, in our 
Opiuion, the grave moral defect of the book lies. Such a position 
must constitute a case of conscience. ‘The law of the land and the 
Canon law of the Church to which these fictitious people belong say, 
*You are brother and sister, marriage is forbidden to you.’ Mr. 
Rivers, a minister of the Church which maintains this law, says,’ I 
am not Hannah Thelusson’s brother,’and Hannah Thelusson says, ‘I 
am not Bernard Rivers’ sister.’ They deny the tie, and yet they con- 
tinue tolive in the same house until a catastrophe occurs, an arrange- 


ment which nothing but the fullest, most serious admission of the tie 
| sth ° ome p " ‘ 

coull justify to society or to themselves. The strife of feeling is keen 
and severe, and it is well delineated ; but no care, no craft can pre- 


Vent its jarring painfully upon the reader, no special pleading can 
puzz'e us out of our perception that there is a subtle indelicacy 


underlying the whole story, which we feel most offensively when 
the author lays stress upon the self-restraint of the lovers, and is 
particular in stating that, after the most compromising avowals 
they do not shake hands. It is noticeable that Mrs. Craik utterly 
repudiates platonics; she is diffusely emphatic on that point. Of 
course, the lovers go through misery, scandal, separation, a tre- 
mendous struggle in the effort to part, and of course they renounce 
everything except each other and darling Rosa’s child, who is still 
young enough to substitute *‘ mamma” for “auntie” in her talk, 
of which we are treated to an unreasonable quantity, without 
difficulty or question. Hannah flies to France, where she is befriended 
by a French Protestant lady, who gives her some very curious infor- 
mation about French law and French customs. This portion of the 
book would havesurprised us if we had not read Fuir France, but that 
process has rendered us as impervious to surprise occasioned by Mrs. 
Craik, as Mark ‘Tapley was to the sentiment in general. A lady 
who, having never entered a Catholic church in her own country, 
goes into a Norman cathedral and describes an afternoon service, 
of which she says she really does not know whether it was mass or 
confession, may put any sentiments she pleases into the mouth of 
Madame Arthenay unchallenged. We remember to have heard 
Mrs. Craik’s condition of uncertainty described as equivalent to 
saying one had seen an animal, but one did not really know 
whether it was a cow or a canary-bird. ‘To what shall we compare 
the complacent carelessness which confounds France with Ger- 
many in a matter of law, and of the very law which the book is 
written to illustrate? Madame Arthenay suggests that Sir Ber- 


{nard Rivers should avail himself of French law, which per- 


mits, and French customs, which sanction such marriages as 
that which he ?wants to contract. We have nothing whatever 
to say to the author's opinions, but we protest against her facts. 
Marriage with a deceased wife's sister is forbidden in France by the 
law of the Catholic Church and the Cude Napolcon, subject to the 
power of the Pope and of the chief of the State to dispense 
‘* pour des causes graves,” and French society accepts such cases of 
dispensation, like other undesirable exigencies, as making the best 
of a scandal, but does not in the least sanction or approve them. 
Only in Sweden, and in certain parts of Germany, are such 
marriages legal and canonical. Mrs. Craik has merely been again 
undecided between the cow and the canary-bird. 

The martyrs are not interesting. Mr. Rivers, who requires to 
have his ‘innocent wants” perpetually supplied, and whose 
‘‘ crossness is pathetic, like the naughtiness of a sick child who 
does not know what is the matter with him,” is hardly the ideal 
clergyman of a large and troublesome parish, in which people 
want to marry their deceased wives’ sisters, and then to marry 
somebody else, because the law does not bind them. He is in- 
tended to be very charming, but we do not take kindly to a clergy- 
man who forsakes his own family, relinquishes his clerical duties, 
leaves his home, his property, and his dependents, in short, aban- 
dons every duty and responsibility of his life, in order to indulge 
a passion which is forbidden by the law of his country and his 

| Church, and into whose meshes he has walked with deliberation— 
Rosie is more than three years old when she has to say “‘ mamma” 
instead of ** auntie "—little short of ludicrous. 

There are little bits of good writing scattered about the book. 
They do not refer to Hannah, who is a bore, with her dead Arthur, 
to whom she talks about Bernard, and her dreadful baby talk, under 
the fond imbecile nameof ** Tannie,” with the oppressive infant, but 
generally to the minor characters and incidents. ‘There is a good 
sketch of a great lady, who is surprised, when asked for an inter- 
view by the governess, to discover that she can have anything to 
talk about except Lady Mary’s drawing and Lady Isabel's deport- 
ment ; and there is a well-drawn picture of village life in England. 
But, on the whole, Hannah is a weak book, especially in its male 
characters. ‘The author has never been fortunate in that respect, 
though many excellent people have a rooted belief in the gentle- 
manliness of ‘John Halifax,” but she bas steadily declined of 
late. Her noble-minded peer with a hump, her feeble, unconscien- 
tious twaddler whose wife considered the care of him “a woman's 
kingdom,” and now Mr. Bernard Rivers, are notable steps in that 
decline. Her molly-coddles are far less tolerable than her prigs. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 
> 
The Ornithology of Shakespeare: Critically Examined, Explained, and 
Illustrated. By James Edmund Harting, F.L.S., F.Z.S. (J. Van Voorst.) 
—This book will be welcome alike to the ornithologist and to the lover of 
Shakespeare. Critical without being learned, popularly written and yet 
not inaccurate, it is a pleasant book to take up in an idle half-hour, and 
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read in a desultory manner wherever you may chance to open it. The 
ornithology of Shakespeare is classified according to the natural order to 
which the bird spoken of belongs, commencing with the eagle and 
larger birds of prey, proceeding to the hawks and hawking and the owl 
and its associations, and then to the crows and their relations, the birds 
of song, birds under domestication, the gamo birds and quarry flown at 
by falconers, wild fowl and sea fowl, and ending with a miscellaneous 
In 
each section, every passage from Shakespeare in which reference is mado 
to the bird is quoted, doubtful texts are explained or emended, and the 


chapter on birds not included under any of the foregoing classes. 


poet’s marvellous accuracy in description of natural phenomena is eluci- 
dated. 
following on the line in Z/amlet :— 
“They say the owl was a baker's daughter. 

“ Our Saviour went into a baker’s shop where they wero baking, and 
asked for some bread to eat. The mistress of the shop immediately 
put some dough into the oven to bake for Him, but was reprimanded by 
her daughter, who, insisting that the pieco of dough was too large, re- 
duced it considerably in size. The dough, however, immediately after- 
wards began to swell, and presently became of an enormous sizo, where- 
upon the baker’s daughter cried out, ‘ Wheugh! wheugh! wheugh!’ 
which owl-like noise, it is said, probably induced our Saviour, for her 
wickedness, to transform her into that bird.” When speaking of the 
barnacle goose, Mr. Harting quotes old Gerarde’s circumstantial account, 
in his “ Herball,” of how, on an island in Lancashire, there rises on the 
surface of the timber washed on shore “a certaine spume or froth, that 
in time breedeth unto certaine shels, inshapo like those of a muskle, but 
sharper-pointed and of a whitish colour,” within which shells the body 
of a bird is gradually formed, which finally comes out and hangs only by 
its bill, and then, dropping into the sea, “ gathereth feathers, and groweth 
to afowle bigger than a mallard and lesser than a goose,”—a story not 
one whit more wonderful, and attested on as good authority of eye- 
witnesses, as some that are current at the present time. We must not 
omit to mention the woodcuts, mostly drawn by the author himself, for 
they are exceedingly well done, and a great embellishment to the book, 
which will form altogether an ornament to the drawing-room table at 
Christmas-time. 

More Happy Thoughts. By F.C. Burnand. (Bradbury and Evans.) 
—Few readers, wo should think, fail to enjoy the pages which Mr. Bur- 
nand commonly contributes to Punch, and few will be sorry to have a 
chance of renewing their acquaintance with them. Of course, the 
gentleman whose “happy thoughts” so entertain us is not drawn with 
artistic correctness. Neither was the immortal * Mr. Pickwick,’ who 
makes our acquaintance as a simpleton, and takes farewell of us as a 
And the hero of this volume and 
That a man should sometimes 


shrewd and benevolent old gentleman. 
of its predecessors is equally inconsistent. 
be such a fool and sometimes so acute is, it must be allowed, scarcely true 
to nature. But who cares for that? In fact it may be urged that the 
objection is scarcely ad rem. We have to do with an extravaganza 
rather than a comedy, and what does it matter about consistency and 
nature if every page makes us laugh. Jlore Happy Thoughts, we 
being, alas! thanks to much comic reading and talking, much less 
prone to laughter than we were of old, have found very amusing. 
Almost everything is good; good, especially in the interview of the 
“ Happy Thinker” with ‘ Popgood How 
natural it is that whon they ask whether his “ Typical Development” 


and Groolly,” publishers. 


(of course a profound philosophical work) is a collection of tales such 
as they could bring out with illustrations at Christmas, he wishes he 
Perhaps 


* could turn it into that, just to please Popgood and Groolly.” 
Captain Dingwell, whose slang is positively sublime, is as amusing as 
anybody; though the Captain, by the way, was decidedly a mistake 
when he appeared in the late war. 

whom the Captain calls a ‘‘Cockalorum, 
by tho title, first coming to the conclusion that it is a genitive of 


Good, too, is the German professor, 
"and who is much porplexed 
“Uo 

a-leekie,” unknown to him, as he humbly puts it, from his ignorance of 
Scotch dialects ; 


Rotulorum.” 


and secondly, that it is a compound of “Custos 


Compani to Schi ler's Wilh iT A with Complet Vor thu 
Horman Miiller-Striibing. Edited 
Crossley and Clarke. London: Nuit 
much and has as much right t 
any man in England, writes a preface to the volume before us, in which he 
‘'s the V 


», Quick, who has tl 


about educational meth 


advocat sabulary as the Dictionary. The volume, in 


fact, is an experiment which he has sought by his own work as an editor 
and by the labour of tho skilful German scholar whom ho has secured as 
a collaborateur, to make as satisfactory an exposition as possible of the 
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has once looked the word out. Not being at all firmly greusaallll 
the belief that the classical authors wrote “sense,” he despairs of ual 
anything more, and takes tho first meaning, literal or metaphorical, 
that strikes his eye. We do not bind ourselves to ali that Mr, Quick 
says on this subject, to which, indeed, we hope some day to return, but we 
strongly recommend his very interesting and acutely written preface to 
If they want to make acquaintance with “ Wilhelm Tel,” 
they will certainly find the “ comparison ” th which Messrs, Quick 
and Miiller-Striibing supply them a most efficient guide. We must 
not forget to mention that the volume contains, besides what we have 
mentioned, an historical introduction. 


our readers. 


De la Rue’s Pocket-Books and Diaries.—We have received a bateh of 
these of all sorts and sizes and bindings, for all purses and very nearly 
They are all exceedingly good, prettily lettered, simply 
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Lessons in Elementary Astronomy. By Richard (Cassell 
and Co.)—This is a manual of the s t and easiest kind, ona subject 
which must rouse the interest of a learner, of any learner, that is to 
say, in whom there is any sort of intellectual activity. The first 
chapter deals with the earth viowed in what may be called its astro. 
nomical relations, as a member of the Solar system; then comes a 
chapter on the sun; then the planets are discussed in their order, the 
size of each being set forth by an illustration, and the main facts known 
about them being made as clearly intelligible as possible. We venture to 
say that few readers will ever have had as definite an idea of the relative 
density of Jupiter as compared with our earth as they will gain from 
the simple statement that “he weighs no more than he would if his 
whole globe were made of such a wood as mahogany.” A separate 
chapter deals with ‘comets and meteors,” and another with “ the fixed 
stars.” The book strikes us as being an excellent little class-book ona 
subject which, amidst the crowd that is clamouring for admission into 
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Hlow to Do It. By Edward Everett Hall. (Boston, U.S.: Osgood. 
London: Triibner.)—This is a very sensible little book. “ How to Do 
It? means “ how you aro behave in society,” “how you are to read,” 
“how you are to live with your elders,” and “how with children,” &, 
On all these points Mr. Hall gives very shrewd, kindly advice. The first 
chapter, with its description and reminiscences of Boston as it was, will 
charm every reader, and tempt him to go further, when indeed he cam 
scarcely fail to get much good. If we must be critical, we have to 
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In a few days will be published, beautifully Illustrated, price 1s. 


THE CHRISTMAS } NUMBER OF TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, 


BLADE O GRASS 


“The story abounds with true pathos."—Morning Post. 

“The story is very elegant and touching.” —Zcho. 

“One of the most nobly-written stories we have ever read."—Penny Illustrated 
Paper. 

“A very beautiful and interesting story."—/nverness Advertiser. 

‘‘A work that deserves to find its way into every home,’—A/dershot and Sandhurst 
Military Gazette. 

“Such a story as should ring through English ears from land's end to land's end.” 
—The Watchman and Wesleyan Advertiser. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
The NEWSPAPER PRESS  : its Origin, Progress, and 


Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘‘Random Recollections,’ 
“The Great Metropolis,” &., &c. In 2 vols. 8yo., [Now ready. 


LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Firzcerato, 
Author of * The Life of Garrick,” &c. 2 vols, [Vow ready. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS, by Captain R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &. 


ZANZIBAR. By Captain R. F. Burroy, Author of 


“A Mission to Galéle,” “Explorations of the Highlands of the Brazil,” 
“ Abeokuta,” “ My Wanderings in West Africa,” &c., &c. 


NOTICE—A NEW NOVEL, by HENRY KINGSLEY. 
The HARVEYS. By Henry Kinesuey, Author of | 


“Old Margaret,” “ Hetty,” “Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. [Yow ready. 


TWO PLUNGES for a PEARL. 


Couuins, Author of “ The Vivian Romance,” &c., &, 


A READY-MADE FAMILY; or the Life and Ad- 


ventures of Julian Leep'’s Cherub, In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


The SAPPHIRE CROSS: aNew Novel. By Geonrce| 


MANVILLE Fenn, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &., &. 3 vols, [Vow ready. 


TITLE and ESTATE: a New Novel. By F. 


LANCASTER. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 





| 


By Mortimer | 


(Ready this day. 


HENRY ANCRUM: a Tale of the last War in New| 4 


Zealand. By J.H.K. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 


The SCANDINAVIAN RING. By Joun Pomenoy. 
In 3 vols, 

CECIL’S TRYST. 
Massingberd,” &c., &c. 


GRAINGER’S THORN. By Tuomas Wricurt (the 


Journeyman Engineer), Author of “Some Habits and Customs of the W: orking 
Classes.” In 3 vols, | 


ONLY an ENSIGN. By Jamus Grant, Avthor of | 


“Lady Wedderburn's Wish,” “The Romance of War,” &c, 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL: a New Novel. 
By the Author of ** Nellie’s Memories,” ‘* Wee Wifle,” &. In 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


BIDE TIME and TIDE. By J. T. Newatt, Author 


of “The Gage of Honour,” “ The Eastern Hunter,” &c. 


TREGARTHEN HALL. 





By the Author of “Lost Sir 


By James GARLAND. 


[Ready this day. 


HOLLOWHILL FARM, By Joun Evwarpsox. In 


3 vols, [Ready this day. 


| 
WIDE of the MARK: a New Novel. By the Author | 


f “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
In crown 8yo, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt, 784 pp. 
EVELYN’S 

DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 

9 
From 1641 to 1705-6, 

AND A SELECTION OF HIS FAMILIAR LETTERS, 
Edited by WILLIAM BRAY, Esq. 
With Frontispiece and Full Index. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, Third Edition, enlarged, cloth, 1s 6d; 


~ wy ry > hE aa rh 1 ‘ rn 
GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
A NEw Mertuop of Cure, 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 
“ Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morning Post. | 
“Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr. Foakes in his condemnation of the 
poisons frequently used.”"— Spectator. 
“The views of such men as Dr. Foakes and Dr. Bennett are, we are glad to say, 
beginning to gain ground amongst the medical profession.”—Chemical News, March 
17, 1871. 


by post, Is 8d. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 
May be had from all Booksellers. 
view of the LAW COURT 
WEER, 4d, or by post 43d, for View of the Strand Front; also for view of a | 
Corner Window in Augsburg—A Study of Greek Architecture—Coloured Decora- | 
tion—Cologne—Discoveries at the Roman Wall—Art in Manufactures, &c.—1 
York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen, j 


By B. L. FarsgoN, Author of “Grif” and “Joshua Marvell.” | 
| 
| 
| 


| Criticism on Hegel. By SHavpwortH H. Hopson. 


| of Choice, of Character; and their Connection with the 


S.—See the BUILDER of THIS | Sine’ Lacie he ioe Bt 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE, 





One Thousand Copies of Tennyson's “ Last 


(IN THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW), 
One Thousand Copies of “Middlemarch,” 
7 , v ‘2 > as ¥ *o > , > 
One Thousand Copies of Forster s “Life of Charles Dickens,” 


And many Copies of every other Recent Work of acknowle iged merit a: 
general interest are in Circulation at ud 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 


Tournament,” 





Mupte's Setect Lisrary (Limited), New Oxrorp Srreer, Loypoy 
City OrFricE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (CorNeR OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, EO, 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, aud Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... soe see ose ove oes we 3/0 





Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) one se wwe 4/0 
Supertine Thic k Cream-Laid Note (especially rec ommen ied) oe saa - &0 
| Straw Paper, *‘ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing).. oe ooo soe on. ae 
| Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ooo ove ove one eve 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... ove oe see oe eee ceo « 6/6 
| Lette r Paper for Scribbling™ 2 nie cae ose plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
New “ Vellum Wove Club- House” * Note —_ _— .» five quires for 2/6 


Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polishe 1 steel dies sunk 


| by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charge.t by the retail houses, 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, ennde free. 


On Thursday, the 21st inst., in 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


A VISION of CREATION, a Poem; with an Introduction, 
f Geological and Critical. By Curnpert COLLINGWOOD, M.A. and B.M. Oxon, 
F.L.S., &c., Author of “ Rambles of a Naturalist on the Shores and Waters of the 











| China Seas,” &c. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row 


The COASTS of the MEDITERRANEAN, & 
In Two VOLUMES, post 8vo, price ONE GUINEA, 
NCENES in the SUNNY SOUTIL; including the Atlas 
® ae and the Oases of the Sahara in Algeria. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
the Hon. C. S. Ver&eKER, M.A., Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 
“Two paste readable volumes, combining attractiveness with inustructios,’ 





| —Morning Post. 


“ Exhaustive and entertaining..,....The composition throughout of a gentleman 
and a scholar."—Daily Teleyraph. 

“The author unites a genuine love of travel with a knowledge of classical 
literature and ancient and modern history, and from the stores of his wide reading 
is enabled to set before us not only a picture of the countries of North-Western 
Africa as they exist now, but a sketch of their past, and of the part played by them 
in the history of the world...... His book is throughout entertaining.” —£.caminer. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


4 New SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. 
- a 

. FORM. 
TIME and SPACE; a ME TAPHYSICAL ESS: AY. Part I, 


Analysis of Perception and Association of Ideas. PArt IL. Law f Logic; witaa 
8vo, price 16s, cloth. 








Il. MATTER. 
The THEORY of PRACTICE; an ETHICAL INQUIRY. 


300K I. Analysis of the Sensations, Emotions, Passions ; of th > Wi ll, of Reas 





300K II. Logie of Ethic and Politic, containing a Logie of Jur 
Economy, Philology, &c., with a General View of the Connection o 
By the Same Author, 2 vols. Svo, price 24s, cloth. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





NATURE'S CURE FOR RHEUMATISM, GouT, AND DgsBILiry. 


OZONODIZED IODINE BATHS, 
At the GRANVILLE HOTEL, Isle of Thanet. 
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Mounting do., do., Without Pocket 1 6 | Sundries ....ccccssseseececes 1 6 
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— oma r Y ) ra COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
10 PAREN 1 b) A N D G U A R D I A N Dd. (By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
—— 16 Sono Square, LONDON, 





ererLy Y BOYS WITH THE J ALDERMA N, 
VOLTA- b LEC TRIC PENHOLDERS, | ¢) « Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
EBY INSURING MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS. 
ND FINGER } COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 
STRENGTH TO THEIR WRISTS A GERS, | also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
‘xD EFFECTUALLY PREVENTING CRAMP, CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
7” is Gd per box, with one dozen Pens. and down stairs, 
Pr I Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
ae WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
{SAAC JACOBS, I » 153 ET STREET, E.( PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION 
PROVEMENTS IN SPECTACLES. | —————|— —— 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


iMPOR! — 


"Ni \T AL INE 


MOUNTED IN THE 


SIGHT-RESTORER. 
PEBBL ES 


NEW ALLOY, 


PPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 


Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 


WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE-MEDAL AWARD. | JAMES EPPS &CO., Hommopathic Chemists, London 
iffering from Weak or Defective Sight Epps's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 
{by wearing the New Spectacle, - 





CHOCOLATE, 
Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homo >pathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOIN E 


Pebble of h igh polish, called 
‘N A t ALINE, 
so lo ng né 
ire, whic h render the w 
ran inconvenience, but an 


eded—Lightness, 
‘ar. 





1 (3) 





SoLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, = EVENING BEVERAGE. 
L. AND A me ¢ % KE, : uch packet is labelled— 
» ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE; | JAMES EPPS $400! Homeopathic Chem ists, London. 
+ 63 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C Milky Cacsoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk) 





Sherries.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—Brandies. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


90, 922 WIGMORE STREE . einige W 
=] xn Tr > E T " - ; ’ . 

4 4 No. 1. Family Sherry, 24s | No. Toung Cognac, 45s 
~ T E E L I 4 N S. No, 3. Dinner Sherry, 363 | No. ; oi i Cognac, 54s 
S0LD BY ALL DE ve ERS THROUGHOUT THE | No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 438 | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 733 

YORLD. 
ee UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
USE ONLY THE largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Lrish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
G I E N F I E L D fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
’ 44 casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CoO., 


or at th 


Teo) va. 
) [ A RC I [. Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; 
Oftices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will -— ST RE Gre y or Faded Hair to its 
ul colour and beauty. 
IT will 2 puse Hai r to grow on Bald Spots. 


NO OTHER. 
¢ INAHAN’S.LL. WHISK Y.— 





. his celebrated and most delicious old mollow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
IT Piet set fbn ay some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
will promote luxuriant gro “KINAHAN'S . LI WHISKY,” 
1G Hs immediately checkex yer woe _* , 
Ht ‘Has “e —— liately checked. | On seal, label, and cork. 
BALDNESS prevented. | Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
IT removes 1 dandriff. Street, W. 
IT cor s neither oil nor dye. 
In Is sage yttles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 




















MORELLA CHERRY 


1 RANT'S 
i BRANDY 














Deptt, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
\ ADAME V ALERY’S COLOURING | on delicious Liqueur, from the famous Kent 
~ A Morella, supersedes Wine in many households; is 
4 CREAM smell, no trouble) may be relied on | much favoured by Sportsmen, and is also recom 
for gradually imparting to grey hairits natural colour ; | msnded by the medical profession as a valuable Tonic 
is ts are wonderful. In pots 3s 6d and 53 6d. in cases of weakness. Order of any Wine Merchant, 
The NEOL IN HA AT R WwW ASH, so celebrated for grey | or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 42s per 
hai bottles 4s 1d 83 6d. These preparations | dozen, cash. Carriage paid. 
no lead 
VaLenry & Co., General Perfumors, 23 Wigmore Street 
= = ik ‘LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES 
LOSS OF HAIR, | SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts 





ly, N bility, and Faculty. | and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 


Patr 


M" TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
I yndon, is daily in attendance as above. 


nized by the Royal Fat 


All 
casual baldness, or grey hair, can 





lied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the “a 4 
f which has been generally ap the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
sat 47 weane . ’ (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 


Trinity Street, London, S.E 


V DER, for the removal of superfluous 


If 


—Safe 
preve 


rhe DEPILATORY LOTION, for emia, at aaneiean va i 

sating the roots of superfluous hairs, te EY s SA U CE.—CAU I ION,.— 

paid The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

OLLOW AY 'S PILLS & OIN [MENT. pared by E. LAZENBY end SON, bears the Labe) 
Cine used 80 many years, signed * Z£/izabeth Lazenby 


it be not possible at all times 
8 easy to apply Holloway's 
us character, and to avert 
es. Friends and relations would 
advice ym as they perceive 
ity of function, or a tendency to 
or unwonted listless- 


Liwa 
[MPUSSIBLE.—AGUA 
» human hair to its pris 
JOHN GOSNELL 
of the most 
g this won 


i bret ING 

LN AMARELLA restores the 
tine hue, no matter at what age 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one 


che ts seri 


as sor 





-viIness, : eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfectin 
ume or cause Of the disorder be | gerful liquid t is now offered to th» public in a more 
ways ay ee ti —— ne soncentrated form and at a lower price. 
must ever oduce a benefl ‘ . a - 
oF peocuns —— Sold in bottles, 33 each; also 5s, 73 6d, and 15s each, 


and purifying the blood. By the 
edicaments, disease will frequently 
ompanying sufferings and 


including brush. 


ts acc 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
whiteness, protects 





SAECO PAA 
Ke anv ¢ OUG H LOZENGES are 


Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag 





t-~. OMMENDE :D for Coughs, Colds, 
= thma, é Faculty stimonials from the | F@nce to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot 
ms “¢ - nt n t en lin Boxes, Is 14d, To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
party A - } rd ¢ by Druggists, &c.; and whole- | Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London 
2 wt. Sau 1urchyard ania 
7 Lf P N Ss, 

OTHING —|(\ LEAR COMPLEXLO 
N°: me ou CC E EDS L IKE for all who use the INITED SERVICE 
“SS.—The saying of Talle yrand, that! SOAP TABLET, which also enue a delicious Frag 











tS success, is peculiarly applicable y M factured by 
. ARS SI i K : is pecu rance. Manufactured by 
f LL L Ss " " . . . 
die estion : om _ : “ ot + oP vee gd a J. C. & J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
blood, anc 8 resorte ya “ 
on . mes with ; nce. A small box, price Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
econ r omy a pills, showing it to be the most others 
wwwaomical fam medicine, *,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 


eir London | 


ISS EMILY FATT HF ULL has com- 
menced a Series of Ciass Lessons on the ART 
Every Monday and Thursday 


| \ 
. 
of READING ALOUD. 
at 3 o'cleck. 
Apply to Secretary, 


FTERNOON MUSICALREADINGS 
—Miss EMILY FAITHFULL will give a Series 

i of FOUR READINGS, on Tuesday afterno at 3 
o'clock, at her private residence, assisted by Madame 
Sievers, on the Piano and Harmonium. December 12, 
Miss Faithfull will read Mrs. Krowning's Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship,” Dante Rossetti's rd 
Damozel,” &c. Tickets for the series, One 
single ticket, 6s.—50 Norfolk Square, Hyde Park 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


50 Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, W. 


ons 


Bl 





inea; 
W. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on Wednesday, 
December 20th, for the Award of FOUR HOUSE 


SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 each for One or for Two 
Years, and of One Exhibition, value £30. 
Of the Scholarships, two will be given to Classical 


Candidates, one to Mathomatical, and ono to Candidates 
for the Military Olass. 
CLASSICAL and MILITARY CANDIDATES not 
to exceed 15 years on December Ist 
Further particulars inquire of the Hea 


‘io SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
q WATER-COLOURS 


1 Master 





The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery ull Mall 
East. Ten till ive. Admission Is. Cas, 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 

POYAL POLYTECHNIC.—In a few 


days Professor Pepper's New Entertainment, 


The BRITISH ARMY: its Stations, and Autumn 
Manceuvres. Patriotic Songs by Miss Barth. Cormorant 
Fishing (as in China) in the Great Tank, by Mr. Barr, 
for the tirst time in London.—The renowned swimmer, 
Marquis Bibbero, will enact the Drowning Man and 
other remarkable feats in the Great Tank of Water 
SUBSTITUTE for 


i ee PERFECT 
¢ SILVER.— The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 


S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be used 
as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 


possible test can it be distinguished from real Silver 
































A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
| fluish and durability, as follows :— 
se oJ Be 
| M4 - | > a: 
} Patterns:—| =F 3 f + 
| a & en 
I 
| — 
} BR def sd £ d 
12 Table Forks.,...... 1 ar 2 
12 Table Spoons ...... 1.132 2.12 & 
12 Dessert Forks 7.j/L10.)L 11. 
12 Dessert Spoons 7.jL 10 .jL aL, 
12 Tea Spoons .....+..0.+- 4 wu 26m 2 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls,.... 9. 12 12 13 6 
2 Sauce » Ladles . © 8 8 8 
1 Gravy Spoon 6 8 6 9 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls. - 8.j. @ 4 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bx wl, » £4, 8 2 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs 26 6 3 ¢ 4 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 19961 3.1 3.) 8 
1 Butter Knife ii 3. 4 4 43 
1 Soup Ladle meres ae ats OP l4 15 
1 Sugar Sifter.. ceeceeese soecccese » we 4 4 46 
Total ..essercores £9 1611160128 613 26 
| Any article to be had singly at the same prices 
An oak chest to c — the above, and a relative 
| number of knives, &., £2 153 
A second quality of F idle Pattern:— 
Table Spoons and Forks ..,.......£1 28 per doz 
| Dessert do., 16s 1 Spoons . 10s 
Tea and Coffee Sets Electro Silver yn white metal, 
£3 153to £7. Ditto, Electro Silver on nicks 1, £7 17a 
to £24 
Dish Covers, Electro Silver on nickel:—A set o 
four, plain e leg gant pattern, £9; a set of four, beaded 
; pattern, £10 10s a set of four, fluted pattern, £12 10s; 
chased and engraved patterns, from £14 to £26 
Cruet Frames, Electro Sil ve 
} glasses...... I2sto £2 6 poy 43 to £4 16s 
4 glasses..... 153 to £2 188 | 7 glasses...£1 13s to £7 10s 
siscuit Boxes, 124 to £5 5s 
Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, from 45s to £9 12s 
the duzen pair. Cases from 8s. 
Fish Eaters—Kuives, from 453 to 963 the dozen 
Knives and Forks, from £4 43 to £383 6d the dozen 
pairs. Cases from 83 and 15s, Fish Carvers, in cases, 


from 15s to 84s. the pair 
All kinds of replating done by the patent pro 
We (eel es S. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, appoint- 
ment to H.2.H. the Prince of Wales, sen +. ai Vat slogue, 
containing upwards of 859 Lilustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Str 1 


1, 1A, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Pi 


and l ‘Ne wman Yard, London,W. The cost of delive r- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS, BURTON 


will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate 


R. P AR IS'S NERVOUS R ESTORA- 

TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting ton nd 

energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to taste, and 
orti they wil 


yanimating prop 


be 


possessing highly re 


invaluable ises of 





found au remedy in all « 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trem) 

limba, palpitation of the heart, &€., restor 

strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in! 

43 6d, 15s, and 323; by post 43 8d, 15s 4d, a y 
E. Cleaver, 63 Oxford Street, London 1 We lucuut 
| 17 Market Street, Manchest 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE 
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{ Deceinber 2, 1871. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR counpep 1236. 


The Parliamentary Accounts required by the ‘ 


‘Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 18 


70,” may be obtained on application. 


This Society has taken a leading part in freeing life-assurance contracts from all needless restrictions. 


The “ Proposal Form 
The Policies are ‘‘ Indisputable, 


” ig most simple in its terms. 
” that is, free from future challenge. 


The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 


The Guaranteoing Share Capital of One Million (£160,090 paid up) 
Profits belong to the Assured, 
Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children are 


Nine-tenths of the I 


Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SECOND EDITION of 


CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ AND 
SOLICITORS’ RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property: Leaseholds, Let and Held ; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
o he first edition. 


CRACROFT’S BANK \NK DIVIDEND CHART, 


-71, 
Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fand, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
Price 2s 6d; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d. 





Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 


Price 28; or mounted on roller, 33 6d. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 
Exchange. 


BEENARDC RACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, E C. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OU TLAY.. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
DECEMBER Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Jontains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water- Works, 


Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 
American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 


will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
83 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


NVESTMENTS.—CAPITALISTS 
desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
should apply for the INVES('MENT CIRCULAR, 
published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding every kind of stoc ks and shares, 
together with selections of the best si surities, returno- 
ing from 5 to 20 per cent. Post free on applicatioa.— 
BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share De ilers, 36 
Cornhill, E.C. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 


4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 


with anu 
from 10 to 


Stock and Share and Money Markets, & 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 
Street, London, EC. 





44 Threadneedle 


Guar RE S in PUBLIC COMPANIES 
not Officially Quoted 
Messrs. GURNEY, Army Agents and Acc 
are prepared to negociate the sale of, or 
advances upon, approved securily as above. 


sner Street, W. 
bP amg a ge at 5,54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per anaum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertaiued at 6 Office of the Company. 

R. A "AMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings. O! i Bro ud Street. E.G 


untants, 
to make 














CANDLES. 


candles in a box, 





end avi 
are supplied as follows :—Transparent Paraffine—Hard White aud Glossy Stearine—Com 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. F or terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ATTENTION 18 INVITED TO THE MINIMUM 
PREMIUM SYSTEM oF THE 
NCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
Ss ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1826, 
Income, £216,718, 


LONDON, 
1835, 





MUTUAL 


Gross annual income....... 






Invested Funds, £1,413,584, 
1 TRREAINEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary. 
alaldia .AL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
3, GR URCH STREET, 
E ~~ iblished December, 
ASSURANCE WITHOUT [NDIVIDUAL LIABILITY. 
£425,670 5 3 
Accumulated capital 2,974,737 1 5 
Total claims paid 2,776,466 1 3 
Profits distributed ... wee (1,746,273 3 
The whole of the profits are divided amongst the 
assure = rhe next division of profits will be made on 











the 2 of November, 1872 
In ¢ nf rmity with the “MAnrrep WoMen’s Pro- 
PERTY "AC T, 1870," policies may now be effected for the 


separate benefit of wife and children. These policies 
are not subject to the control of the husband or of 
creditors, and are free from probate duty. 

Prospectus aud form of proposal forwarded on 
applicati SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 


CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
d ACCIDENTS CAUSE Loss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY, 











st ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs by insuring 
with the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Ollices, 

64 Coruhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


nw LIFE INSORANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Oftice—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £957,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 





Provide again 





paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance e effected at moderate rates and 
ou very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 

‘The Li irance Companies * together 





with prospe tuses, may be hi l on. 
ANDREW BADEN, Aataany ont Manager. 


( RIENPAL BANK CORK PORATION, 


August 30, 1351. 








Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fuud, £444,000. 
The Cor; ition grant drafts and negotiate or collect 





dilis pay ub e at Boinbay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 





Hong hong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Poiut de Calle, Shiu ugha Singapore, iney, and 
Tokobs amit, mity be rtained at 
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the receipt of in- 
and the effecting 
named depend 


aud sale of 
the same, 
Sions, Xe., 
the aboy 


£100 and 
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is fully subscribed by 300 Members of the Legal Profession. 


granted in terms of the “ Married Women’s Property Act, 1870.’ 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 


JUCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombara 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—E, stablished 
1732. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insyp. 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
GEO. W. LOVELL, See 


LLIANCE SSURANCE 


F COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London, 
Established 1824. Capital £5,0 90,000, 
LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour. 


able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Acc¢ ounts, and 
Forms imay be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary, 





FAQUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 


Established in 1762, 








J 
Mausion-House Street, opposite the Mansion House 
London. . 
The oldest Life Office on the mutual principle in 
existenc 


‘TORS. 
DEGAR, President, 


Dirge 
Right Hon. Lord Tri 











Sir Frederic *k Pollock, ; George Fe soning. Esq. 
Sart., V 2- Presider it. Joho Harvey L- 
James Spicer, Esq., Vi John Alldin’ Saeed Esq. 
President. George Scovell, Es). 
»yhn Chas Bi rgoyne, Esq. John C xyegarne Sim, Es 
Lord Geo, Cavendish, M.P. | John C has. Templer “4 : 
William Currey, Esq. Job Kemp Welch, Es 





Samuel Edwards, Esq. o. Frederick White, is l 
o-Denas TORS. 
Frederick Cowper, Esq. Richard Twining, Esq. 
William Edwards, Esq. John Walter, Esq., M.P. 
Sir Walter Charles James, Bart. 

The Equitable has NEVER ALLOWED COMMIS 
SION or EMPLOYED AGENTS, thus saving mora 
than TWO MILLIONS STERLING to the assured 

The Capital and Profits belong exclusively to the 
Assured. 

The invested Capital is upwards of £4,009,000, 

The whole expenses of management are only about 
2} per cent. on the annual income, 

Surrenders of policies are accepted at their trae 
value, without deduction, rendering loss by forfeiture 
unnecessary. 

Persons residing at a distance from London may be 
assured without attendance at the Office. 

We STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


| EA : PERRINS’ SAUCE 
ie (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.") 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on al 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
a ald | »y all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


( XYGEN ATE D WATER holds ia 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital clemeut 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiary 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. ‘he use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, s 
aoft bandage being worn round the body, while the t& 
guisite resisting power is supplied by the MvUU-MALN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
aud closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may e bad, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, ou the circumference of the body two iuches beiow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
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Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage [ree. 
Jouble ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; p pene? free. 
Umbilica! ditto, 42s and 61; postage free 

Post-oitive ers to be made payable to John Waite, 
Post-oltice, Piccadill 


NEW PATENT. ‘ 

VL ASTIO STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
1, , for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WE AKNE SSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
ey are porous, light in texture, and inexpeasi ive, 





&c. “ 
and a irawn on like an ordinary stoc “int Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage fre¢ 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,223 Picca os Londoa: 
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PUNCH’S POCKET- BOOK FOR 1872. 


Illustrated by Joun TENNIEL, CHARLES Keene, L. LAMBOURNE, &c., and with a Co RED FRONTISPIECE. 


Price 2s 6d, is published this day 


“PUNCH” OFFICE, 83 Fleet Street, 


E.C 


), with 7 Photographs, price 10s 6d 


THE LIFE AND DEATH 


OF THE 


SUBLIME SOCIETY OF BEEFSTEAKS. 


By Bro. WALTER ARNOLD 
A List 1 the Members, and with all the Toasts, Songs, and “ Pro; 
(A limi il numt nly printed.) 
Lond BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 10 Bouverie Street, E.4 


ll Stationers. 


OXFORD MOURNING NOTE PAPER & ENVELOPES. 


REG LID BLACK B 
' 


“ Elegant, though free from Orn 


MDER 


amentation 


NEW SPECIALITY IN MOURNING STATIONERY FOR LADIES. 


DENTELLE MOURNING STATIONERY. 


‘EST DUK 


rERRY, ST Stationery 


- FOLDING SC REENS, of “every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT, 
ONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 


YOUNGER AND C0O.’S 


EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, 


W MM. 


Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economical, to be had of the principal r Observe Trade Marks. 
as other brands are frequently substituted 
Breweries: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749 
LONDON S BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E 


(Registered.) 


COCOA AND MILK 


INDENSED MI 


DUNN & HEWETT'S 
PREPA »W i NEWNHAS ( 
DUNN & HEWETT’S Lichen Islandicus, or Iceland Moss Cocoa, Is 4d a pound. 
DUNN’S ‘‘ ESSENCE of COFFEE,”’ Is and 2s a Bottle. 
DUNN & HEWETT’S ‘‘ BROMATINE,” a Cocoa deprived of its Superfluous 
Bu La pack 


MANUFACTORY,—PENTONVILLE, 


J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


LONDON. 


DR. 





AD I NVALIDS.—If you w gh scl at hing cep, fr fr om beodache relief fron 1 

1 tlm and assu the weary achings of ytract - disea uvigorate the nervous media, and 
regulat ilating system the body, you w ong ide elf with that marve llous remedy discovered 
by Dr. J. LIS BROWNE (Member of f P i 2 t ch he gave the nam 

A x Im i by the Py n wo i] i valuable remedy ever discovered 
CHLORODYNE is the! remedy known for ¢ marth Consum n, Bronchitis, Asthma 
CHLORODYNE effeciu larrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE ke a charm in Diarrhoa, and i 1 i in Ch ra and Dysenter 
CHL OoDY effectual! ts short all attacks of Epilepsy y Om teria, Palpitation, and Spasms 

H OoDY 


is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gou ancer, ‘Tuothache, & 





From Lord FRAN CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1863 
Lord Fra 1yngham, who t tin i ur bought som Dr. J. ¢ Browne's Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Daven 2nd has found it a most wond il medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent a 
7 
° Ear! R 1] comm ed l at ud received a despatch from her 
y i] at Manilla, to tl t ut n raging f ly, and that the ONLY remed 
D I RODY NI} S I 
CAUTION I tE OF AND IMITATIONS 
( I \ Chancellor Sir W. PAGE V that Dr, J. CoLLis BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
RODYNE; that th y of t Defendant, Freeman, was de rately untrue, which, he 
I 1 iy, had 1 sworn li l J Lst4 
Sold in I Is 144, 2s 94, 4s 6d. None is genuine without the word DR. J. ¢ )LLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODY NE,” on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testim accompanies each Bottl 


SOLE MANUFACTURER 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gre at Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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GREAT MA iH STR 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


rlotte Islands. 


Queen Charlotte A 


Narrative of _ very andA ivi *nture in the North 
Pacific. By Fi 1s PooLE,C E, Edited by Joun 
W. LINDON. 8Svo, oe Maps and Iilustrations, 15s. 
The “pile Life of the Rev. 
WILLIAM HARNESS, Vic of All Saints’, 





Knightsbridge, ani Preben lon of By 
the Rey. A. G. LESTRANGE. lv 
“The book is a pleasant book, and will be found 
excellent reading.”"—Athenwum 
This volume is extremely interesting 


The Cities of the Nations Fell. 


By the Rev. Joun CumminG, D.D. Second Edition. 





"—Daily News 





1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, bound. 

Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. 
“ my Hes rent ry seer 18 rh soe Great We st.’ = 
2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. (Dee. 8. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
Mine Own Familiar Friend. By 


the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY, 3 vols, 


Wilfrid Cumbermede. By George 


MACDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


Hannah, By the Author of 


‘JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 vi 
“A powerful novel of secial anc " a ymestic life—one 
of the most successful efforts of a successful novelist.” 
—Daily News 
‘Hannah 





is a book which every one will read with 
pleasure. It is in every way worthy ofits predecessors. 
The characters are well drawn, the story interesting, 
and the morality as pure as the English.” —£cho, 


The Lady of Lyndon. By Lady 


BLAKE, Author of “ Claude,” &. 3 vols. 
“ An agreeable, well c aaee ted story.”"—/ost. 
“A plea asanut, readable book.”—Messenger. 


The Sylvestres, by M. Betham- 


Epwakpbs, Author of ‘ é 3 vols. 

“A very interesting novel W e hope it will have all 

the popularity it merits."-—Z.raminer. 
_ JUST PUBLISHED, : 

WITH THE OTHER ALMANACS OF 
THIS STATIONERS’ COMPANY. 


The BRITISH ALMANAC for 1872. 


Containing the Calendar of Remarkable Days and 





Te se Monthly Noti es, ‘Sunday Lessons; 
Meteorological Tables and Remarks; Astronomical 
Tacks fae Phenomena; T ‘abl es of the Sun, Moon, 


s Register of In- 
rnment, Legisla- 





mneou 
Gov 
Education ; 


and Tides; with a Mis 
formation connected w 
tion, Commerce, and 
useful Tables. Price Is. 





THE 


aud various | 


The COMPANION to the ALMANAC. | 


A Year-Book of General Information for 1872 on 
Subject ynnected with Mathematics, Geography, 
Fine Arts, Politiexl Economy, Public Improve 
ments, Legislation, Statistics, &c. Price 2 


2s 6d. 
Or BRITISH ALMANAC and COM- 
PANION. Bound together in cloth, price 4s. 
GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC. Price 6d. 
Elegant, useful, and portable, it is essentially 
adapted for the pocket, n only from its miniature 
size, but from its containing a vast amount of use- 
fuland valuable matter fo asional reference. 
It is kept by all Booksellers in a variety 
for Presents. 
The STATIONERS’ 
SHEET ALMANAC. Price 2s, On super-royal 
paper, is equally adapted for the Counting-house 





3 Cc 

















and the Library, containing Lists of the chief 
Officers of State, Judges, Public Offices, London 
Bankers and Insurance Offices, with very copious 


Postal Information, is embellished with a View of 
Hastings, with the New Pier, of which Proof 
Impressions on thick paper may be had at 3s each 


CLERICAL ALMANACS, each con- 
aining the Old and New 
ete davon. sedi 

GILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S 
ALMANAC, In cloth 2s 6d, roan 5s, morocco 6s, 
with lock 8s, 

WILLS’ CLERICAL ALMANAC 


Sewed 9d, roan 2s 6d, morocco 4s, with lock 6s. 
The VESTRY ALMANAC on a sheet, 
price 6s. 
Published by the STATIONERS’ COMPANY, and 


sold by all Booksellers and Stationers. 








Next week will be published, 
Q)FIRITUALISM ANSWERED _ by 


SCIENCE, By Epwarp W. Cox, S.L., F.R.G:S. 


Price 3s 6d, 
REPU 


LONGMAN and Co., 
A SRITISH 

i Just published, extra cloth, boards, 

wrapper, ls. 


E. TRUELOVE, Publishe 


r Row 
B LIC. 


Is 6d; in 


9 Pate 


rnost 


r, 256 High Holborn. 


of bindings, 


COMPANY ’s | 


Lectionaries fur every 


PI 
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SPECTATOR, 
ART: 


AND INDU 


price Half-a-Crown. 


CTORIAL STRIAL. 
Monthly, 
DECEMBER. 

By Charles 


CONTENTS OF NO. 18, FOR 
3urton. 
351. Some Con ider rations touching the Outcry 
for Te al Edue: 
», The Edue atio mn of the Workman. 
*LA BELLA DI TIZIANO.” 


ation. 








3. EARLY PHASES OF ScuLpTURE. By F. Roubiliac 
Conder. 
4. “THE EVENING AFTER St. BARTHOLOMEW.” 
5. Tue THAMES EMBANKMENT AS A MONUMENT. By 
Hyde Clarke 
6. THe RoyaL COMMISSIONERS OF THE INTER 
NATIONAL EXHIBITIC IN AND THE British PUBL 
7. “THe RECONCILIATION. 
8. Fixe AR ty XHIBITIONS -— 
1." : 
. sry, Pall Mall. 
a. F 3 i Tisitiadion theliene. 
4. The New Fle »mish Gallery at St. James's. 
9 THe DUKE DE RIPALDA’S PICTURE AT THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. By F. R. Conder 
10, Ant Gossip 
11. ArT NOTES FROM FRANCE, 
12, ITALIAN SCULPTURE 


Group of Boys with Do Ip hin 


‘SUMMER NIGHT By W. Cave Thomas. 


{ me tog AkT DEFINITIONS, 
5. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


HELIOTYPE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1, © LA Betta bi Tiziano.” From the Engraving by 
Mandel. 

2. THe EVENING AFTER ST. BARTHOLOMEW. From 
the Painting by A. Baceani. 

8. THe RECONCILIATION. From the Painting by 
J. A. Fitzgerald. 

4, Groce OF Boys with DOLPHIN. Group in 
Terra-Cotta, by A. Ross ellino. 

London: Sampson Low and | Co., 188 Fleet Street. 

ACKWOOD'S _M: AGAZIN iE, 1, for 


B* | 
DECEMBER, 1871. N 


TH 


MORE 
or the Castle St 


TH 


o. DCLXXIV. Price 2s 6d 
CONTENTS, 

E MAID OF SKER.—Part V. 

Rosa bi RoMA.—The Mausoleum of Hadrian, 

. Angelo.—Conclusion. 

© Two Mus. ScupAMORES.—Part I 


CorRNELIUs O'Dowp:—What the Pope might Do,—The 
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UN 


GE 
FR 


ILL 


Tu 


W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, 


feads and “ the Hands."—Our Quacks, 
REFLECTING CHILDHOOD AND AGE, 

RTY'S NECKLACE 

ENCH Home Lire.—No. IL. Children. 

USTRATION. 

E House or Lorps, 

Edinburgh and London. 


MLL - AN'S MAGAZINI 
No. 146, for DECEMBER, price Ls. 


” ome 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. “CHRISTIANA Nortu.” Chapters L-V. 
2. “A MORNING IN THE TUILERIES: THE BUD.—THE 
BLossoMm.” 
3. “LEGAL EpucaTion.” By Albert Venn Dicey. 
4. “A Day at Como.” By Honor Brooke. 


5. * THIRTY-ONE, 
6. “ THe ARTS IN CAPTIVITY.” 


8.“ A WEEK IN THE 
9. “Com.” 


NoTice.—A NEW STORY by by William 


of 


ST 
commence 


“THE First REPORT OF THE Roy AL COMMISSION 
ON SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION, 

West. From a Vagabond’s 

Part IV 


Note-Book. A 
H. Pollock. 


sy W. 
Author 
* The 
will 
for 


slack, 
‘a ntitled 
PHAETON,” 
MAGAZINE 


“A DAUGHTER of HETH 
RANGE ADVENTURES of a 
in) MACMILLAN’S 


JANUARY. 


MACMILLAN 


sel 


que 


and Co., London. Sold by all Book 
lers, Newsagents, and at all sasanadid Stations. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
3y Rhoda Brou 


1. “ Goop-BYE, SWEETHEART! glton, 
Author of “Cometh up as a Flower,” and * Red 
as a Rose is She.” 

2. BYRON AND SHELLEY. 

3. A MIpsUMMER-DAY'S DREAM. 

4. NAPOLEON THE First. 

5. OUGHT We TO Visir Her? By Mrs. Edwardes, 
Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 

Chap. 43. Lord Barty and his Friends. 
— 44. The Closing Scene. 
6, POLITENESS. 


8. 


9 


10. 


OLD FASHIONABLE LONDON. 

AMONG THE BOOKS OF SEVENTY-ONE. 

THE FALLS OF TEYCANDAMA, 

THE DECEASED WIFt's SISTER. 
Chaps. L. to IV. 


By Syduey Mostyn. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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FINANCIAL 
LAND QUESTION. 


Cc 


ENGLISH COINAGE QUESTION, 
| TRADE UNIONS. 


CX 


UNITED STATES FINANCE, &C. 
Appendix on the Commercial Policy of 


Just ready, demy Svo, 560 pages, cloth, price lis. 


OBDEN CLUB 
SECOND SERIES, 1871-2. 

CONTENTS, 

By Emile de Laveleye. 

IMOGENITURE. By Hon. G. €. Brodrick. 

ReFrorM. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 

By William Fowler, M.P. 

[REATY WITH GERMANY. By J. Fa 

By J. Prince Smith. 

By Joseph Gostick. 

3y J. E. Thorold Rogers. 

By D. A. Wells, LL.D 
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IMMBRCAL 
LONIAL 
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With an 


France and the Treaty with England of 1860. 


CASSELL, PSTER, 


New York, 
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and GALPIN, London, Paris, and 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BooKs 
THE LEISURE Hour 
SUNDAY TOME, 


AT 
CTAVO 
VOLUMES for 1871, 
SUITAI FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS 
LIBRARIES, 
SCHOOL PRIZES, &c. 


7s cloth boards; 8s 6d gilt extra; 10s half-calf 
LONDON 56 PAT RN ist! : Row 
This day is published, price G4, 
VINDICATION 
OF THE CANON 01 


LITERAL INTERPRETATION oF 
PROPHECY. 


REPRINTED BY PERMISSION FROM 
“LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE, 
3y the late Dr. Topp of Dublin. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and Lon 
BEN RHYDDING IN WINTER. 
Just published, price 23 6d. 


BEN RHYDDING;: 


ITS AMENITIES, HYGIENE, and THERAPEU ri S 





By JAMzes Barrp, B.A 
Author of “ Management of Health 
“T consider this book the best ever wri 
Ben Rhydding."—W. MACLEOD. 


London: A. G, DENNANT 


Strand. 


\HAMBERS’S 


34 Southampt 


n Street 


JOURNAL 


joTH YEAR. 
CONTENTS OF DECEMBER Part.—Price 74. 
Mr. ANONYMOUS. 
PAPER-MAKING IN JAPAN 
THE KeEmMBLES. In ‘Two Parts 
THs GREAT CHANCERY SUIT OF GOTOBED v. BuTuERs 


In Six Chapters 


THe Mont CeENIS TUNNEL. 

Ovun JAIL-BIR 

MEUM AND Tu MIN WAR. 

MY Gopson, 

HERBS AND SIGNATURES 

[ue MONTH: Science and Arts 
PHREE PiECKS OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 


And Chapters XX VL-XXXIIL of an entirely Original 
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CECIL'S TRYST. 
Newsvendors, an 


Sold by Book 
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y,a NEW BOOK by Mr. EDWAR tD LEAR. 
NONSENSE! Pictures, Rhymes, 
By Epwarp Lear. With 138 fa 
ge Illustrations, and a portrait group. Small 4 
fancy boards price 10s 6d 
London: Rosert JOHN Busn, 32 


Now reads 
ORE 


Botany, &c 


Charing Cross, 8.W 


‘Just published, price 6d. 
‘-RELAND and _ the IMPERIAL 
PARLIAMENT. By JoNATHAN Pru, MP. 








: W. Ripeway, Piccadilly. Dublin: Honses 
I ud Co 
Now ready, Parts 1 at 1 each, wito 


id 2, royal Svo, 25 ¢ 
Lithographic Plates. 
R D L I F E. 
> By Dr. E. A. Bren. Translated from t 
German by H. M. Lasoucuere, F.ZS., and W 
C.M.ZS. 
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THE ORNITHOLOGY of SiLAKES 
PEARE. Critically Examined, Expl z ned, ane 

Illustrated, by J. E. Hartine, F.LS., F.ZS won 

Author of “ The Birds of Middlesex,” “ Hints o& 5B 


Shooting,” &c. 














JoHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Ror 
' 
TIRGIL in E NG LISH “RHYTHM 
Wit 1 Illustrations fre » British Poets, from 
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Rev. ROBERT CORBET SINGLETON, A.M., First Warm 





of St. Peter's College, Radley. 
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~My. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN'S NEW WORK, 
THE STORY OF THE PLEBISCITE, 
RELATED BY ONE OF THE 7,500,000 WHO VOTED “ YES,” 
Will be Commenced in the DECEMBER NUMBER of 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER. 
Macnrier and §S. L. Fitpes 


THE 


trations by GEORGE D 


With | 
( Shilli ig 
( NTENT 
SToRY scl Told by One of the 7,500.0 who voted 
Y By MM. Er 140 utrian With an Ilustrati 1.) 
= Il 
A PERSIAN PASSION PLAY. By Matthew Arnold 
. PPIDANS a Reminiscence of Eton Life 
THE YA AND Loss OF THE MEG_URA. 
S uS A Dialogue 
I KI + With an Illustration.) 
= Chap. 60. “ A Defeat 
— 61. A “Change of Front.” 


», With a Pasha 
Atlee on his Travels, 
— 64, Greek meets Greek 





\ NEW POEM by Mr. BROWNING, 


Prince Hohenstiel-Schivangau, Saviour 


By Fe iT BR Feap. Svo. 
Histor y of Sc Sculptur e, from the Earliest 
Aq 
Ww M - BKE, Professor of Art History at the Polytechnicum at 
&. BuNNeET?r, and revised by the Author. 377 





Egypt of ‘the Pha ‘oahs and of the Kedive 


By the Rey. f. BARHAM ZINCKE, one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 


price lis. ext week. 
The Life of Sir He ary iia. 
he late Sir r EpWARDES and HERMAN MERIVALE, Esq., C.B. With 
Hs rtrait, 2 vols yo SvO 
The Gar jn n and the City; with other 
rat l Parallels if Seripture 
By the Rev. H t MACMILLAN, Author of “ Bible Teachings in Nature.” 


Essays. 


e Author Véra " and “ The Hotel du Petit St. Jean Crown 8vo. 
Ar ate a iP nite lic i. 
Six Lect e Eleme of Sculpture, given before the University of 
Oxford. By JoHN RUSKIN, "LL D. With Llustrations, Svo. 


Munera | Pule eris. 


> Elements of Political Economy. By JOHN RUSKIN. 8yo. 


Six Essays 


(rolde n Histor ies. 


W Author of * Reverberations.” Feap. 8vo, 5 
The Hermit : a Poem, dead Misce l= | 
| 
By Tuomas N N. 8vo 


Diar y of the Rajah of Kolhapoor. 


Sisters and Wives. 


SARAH ry Ry Autl of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “The Nut Brown 


Maids,” and “ Papers r Thoughtful Girls, Post Svo. [Vert week. 
Annie : ‘ ‘An E’rcellent Pe rson. 
By E.S. Ma rof “ Among Strangers.” Post Sv (Shortly. 


Known to Yone a Village rian, 


The Adventures of Harry Richmond. 
~s 


EORGE MEREDITH. spt from the Cornhill Magazine. 3 vols. post 8vo 





Man and Wife. 


Crown 8yo, 5s. 


The ¢ Brante ighs of Bishop s Folly. 


tions, crown Sv« 


Sir Months Hence. 


Behind the Veil.” Crown 8v ), 5e 


Man and his Dielling-Place. 


y Towards the Interpretation of Natu By James HINTON. Crown 





S\MITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SPEC 


The 


Demy &vo, | 


‘The PENTATEUCH and 


A PLEA for 


1A HISTORY 


~] 
“1 


TATOR. 14 


NEW WORKS. 





RECOLLECTIONS of PAST 
HENRY Hi LLAND, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., &c., Physician-ir 
1 vol. post Sve. 


ROY AL 


und its Firat = fessors. 
Svo, price 12 i. 


LIFE. By Sir 
1-Ordinary to the Queen 
[Nearly ready. 


INSTITUTION ; its Founder 


By Dr. Bence Jones, Honorary Secretary. Post 


HUNGARIAN 


W. J. Wyatt, Author of 


CELEBRITIES. By Captain 
P ° 


“ Revolutionary Shadows,” &c. ost Svo, pri 10s 6d 


(1644): a Royalist 


mel COLOMB, R.A. Crown 8¥o, 


DONNINGTON CASTLE 


Story, in Fourteen Staves, with Notes. By Col 


price 


HARTL AND POR EST: a Legend of North 
Devo n il = ungand Old. By Mrs. Bray, Author of “ The 
Wi Hk “dn &e, » ach a , th Frontispiece, price 43 6d. 


‘SP Ih ITUALISM ANSWERED by SCIENCE, 


ant-at-Law, F.R.G.S. Price 3s 6d Veut week 


ROMANCES of the MIDDLE 


ynag W. Cox, MLA., and Evusrace UInTon JONngS. 


DWARD W, CoX, Serj 


ny YPULAR 


AGES, By the Rev. Gx 


Crown S$vo, price 103 6d. 


The DISCOVERY of a NEW WORLD of 
BEING. By GeorGe THOMSON. Post 8vo, price 64 

The HISTORY and LITERATURE of the 
ISRAELITES. By C. and A. De RoruscuiLtp, Abridged Edition, complete 


in 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


BOOK of JOSHUA 


By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D.. Bishop 
Svo, price 24s, 
[Vert week. 


CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
of Natal. Part VI. The Later Legislation of the Pentateuch. 


The NE W BIBLE COMMENTARY by Bishops 


and Clergy of the Anglican Church CRITICALLY EXAMINED. Part I. 
By Zz R ight Rev. J. Ww Ouse, D.D., Bishop of Natal. svo, price 3s 6d. 


SONGS of the SIERRAS. By Joaquin Miter. 


New Edition, revised by the Author. Feap s¥o price 6s 


The DAUGHTERS of the KING, 
Poems: a Sequel to “ Through the Night” and “Onward. 
SWEETMAN, B.A. Post 8yo, price 10s 6¢ 


HOME RULE. 


“Irish Land Questions Plainly 


and other 
By WALTBR 


By J. &. 
Stated and Answered.” 


MacCaktuy, Author of 
In a few days. 


The TR U E DOCTRINE of the EUCHARIST. 
s S. L. Vooan, D.D., &e., Canon and Prebendary of Chichester, and 


Rural Des in, S¥O0, price 15s 


of the GOTHIC or MEDLEVAL 


in ENGLAND. By C. L. EastLakk, F.R.LB.A., Architect. With 
graved on Wood. Imperial Svo, price 31s 6d, 


TREATISE on MILLS 
Principles of Mechanism and on Prime 
aud 176 Woodcuts, vo, price lés. 


TRE ASURE on 


ATKINSON, Ph.D., 


48] llustratious en 


Sir W. FAIRBATRN’S 
und MILLWORK. Vol. L. On the 
overs. Third Edition, with 8 Plates 


ELEMENTARY 


Author's san E. 


GANOT’S 


ig . Te lated with the 
S. Fifth Editi n, with Cx ired Plate ay 726 “Woo lcuts Post Svo 
oa e15 
The CABINET LAWYER. Twe nty-Third 
Edition, with Supplement, giving the effect of the Legislation of “1871. F ay 
price 7s 6d 


with Vocabu- 
each TEXT neatly bound 


G It. (MMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, 
rie Edited by Joun T, Wuire, D.D. Oxon. s2mo 


HORACE, ‘“ ODES,” 
VIRGIL, “*.ENEID,” Book Second, price 1s. 
C.ESAR, WAR,” Book Third, price 9d. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS’ “ LIVES of MILTIADES, 
CIMON, PAUSANIAS, and ARISTIDES,” price 9d. 


y 


Book First, price 1s. 


“GALLIC 


*,* Other Texts in active preparation. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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FIVE POPULAR NOVELS NEW STORY BY GEORGE ELJor 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 











This day is published, 


SECOND EDITION of “OUGHT WE 10 VISIT HER?” By Mrs. MIDDLEMARC q 


EDWARDES, 3 vols. 

“This is the brightest book we have read for some | all, Charlotte Theobald ;—it is a perfect gallery of | A STUDY OF ENGLISH PROVINCIAL LIFE 
time, and has much the same effect among the novels portraits. ape ctator. Re CKORQE F , 
of the season as a piquant anecdote told by a pretty “In all tk goes to make up at once an amusing By GEORGE ELIOT. 
woman in the rapid London d : at a country | and an inte 1 ry, in which human feeling and 
dinner party. It is full of sper k and point, and sub- J in peculiar phases, Book I.—MISS BROOKE. 
acid humour, and sketches of character which the ) our thinking, every way a success.”"— Price Fire Shillings 
authoress just makes clear, and then thr WS away, as 5%. 
in the very wantonness of wealth. Jane, the clever and 
bright lady Bohemian; Theobald, the easy, languid 














irdes understands and describes man 
d; and woman and her nature she | WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and Londog 
I ndo 





gentlemanly Bohemian, fond of his wife, but fonder of nething more than very well."—Pall Mall Sold by all Booksellers, 

his ease; Mrs, Cr¢ _— the squire’s wife in Chalkshire, | Gazette. | ™ . 

so proper,and respectable, and high bre a her daughter we ‘The a re mari to be made in conclusion is that 

E y, the sim; og narrow little prude; and, above | everybody o t to visit her.”—Vunity Fair. | : F 

rh gap tose Z AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
“ee 
QUT of HER SPHERE. «By Mrs, Kilo vi Author of “ Just a | — 
Woman,” “ The Curate’s Discipline . 3 vols. 


CECILE. By Hawley Smart, Author of “Breezie Langton,” &e. Badietetood £0 SE e 








3 vols. 

Author of “ Doubles and Quits,” 

The EMIGRANTS WIFE. 3 vols. | Originally Published in Blackwood's Mayasin 
3 vols. post Svo, £1 1s 6d. 
DENE HOLLOW. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 3 vols. 
— FS Tr 
| But poli ire th mailest part of this very 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. xa a ra ao Berean ml wil phn for 

bck 23, aaa ieee are ft ATHEN ZUM 
MESSRS. HENRY KING & 00.'s NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 4.5.01 if ih iy hep wie 





finished it, there is really no crime in the whole 
worse than a bit of almost amateur burglary, 





i 
. PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
CRUEL as the G RAY KE. By the Countess Von “*Fair to See’ is pace better than a clever 
BoTHMER. 3 vols. novel. It shows no little artistie power; and as you 
read it you fee] that there is much more in the book 








$. } than at first you fancied...... The scenes on the moors, 
‘ ig YAT Tf" Nnpea = J M i - in the barracks 1 the ball-rooms are all dashed off 
HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. By J. MASTER= ty an expert.Piese are minor merits, but they go ta 
> . 2 - cam perwnieth:’ “in ." ’ Y towards assuring the success of a story which marks 
¢, Author of “A Fatal Error.” 2vols. SECOND EDITION. : a —ae 
MAN, Author of “A Fatal Error vous. EC D EDITI | decided advance on the author's first novel. 
“ A thoroughly wholesome and fairly interesting tale....... We can honestly recommend our readers to order MORNING Post. 
* Half-a-Dozen Daughters ' from the circulating library.” —Athenwum., } ie ss , 
“It is, to use the best because the simplest phrase, 


“One of the brightest and pleasantest pictures of domestic life that we have seen for some time.”—Graphic, very good indeed, whether as regards the solution of 








“J. Masterman wields a pen which, for purity and delicacy of touch, is not unworthy of a disciple of Jane | plot or delineation of character. 
Austen.”—Dai/y News 
eae — | JOHN BULL 
NY aN FING ‘ ~ ‘ . * Altogether © cal nost rdially recommer 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, London. “Altogether w in m cordially recommend 
‘Fair to See’ asa nove yusiderably above the average, 
—_—— muslin and which ikely to be widely and deservedly popular. 
subscriber Mudi shoulda add it to thei 
lsure th will b ed to us for our 
it 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR DECEMBER., * 


is interesting fro 
t and amusing 
but always w 





Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS, 


& NEW ATTACK ON TOLERATION. hg _ Tayl EDINBURGH COURANT. 


SPECIALIZED ADMINISTRATION By Herbert Sp 
+ pre ae (Conclusion). By “the mn, Robert “We heart P 1end ‘Fair to See't 


» | 
CHURCH AND STATE IN ITALY By J. W. Probyn. 
THe Eustace DiAMONDs. Chaps. XXL-XXLYV. - 
Anthony Trollope l roe” ISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION By H. Dix 
Puysics AND POLITICS IV. Nation-Making. By Hi = 
Walter Bagehot | 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. —— sence 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. eee Peitenimstss 
By JOHN FORSTER. | MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 
Vol. L, 1812-1842. 


h Portraits and other Illustrations, price 12s. ma December 4. } HENRY, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


eat patninininasnes ———J LORD BROUGHAM 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. | scale unk aladdin 


WRITTEN 





Now ready, the DECEMBER NUMBER of The pr Cot ’ s Volume relate tom 
Ean. GREY'S MINiIstTRY; THE R u B 
- LILE ¢ ATION OF PEERS 

T H E ARGOS Y. ue CuaTiON OF Pa 
mpleting the Book 

CONTENT \ I 1 

i. Lynn », Ba MUHLBACH By Mar Howitt With emeones 
Edw 1 Lilustrations siete S } il 
y ig NIG] I I « Hardcastle W 1AM I Ediut u 





eee POOR RELATIONS 


——_———_ —_ - = — . oni — — A PHII 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND COdO., _By Co KB, HAMLET, Om 


[ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF 50 YEARS } ‘a - 
Are Prepared to Purchase at the Best Prices and for Immediate Cash, h ra wy ERNESI GRISET 
LARGE OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS, & PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS. etl 
LIBRARIES VALUED FOR PROBATE. BOOKS EXCHANGED. ie 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. Wituras Boackwoop and Sovs, burgh 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, W.O. and Lond 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


TRTY EOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


COMMENTARY = the NEW TESTA- 


rs. In 2 vols. crown 


§0 




















NT. By V: 
syo, cloth bos : rr h. 

I The Bt, R GOSPELS according to the 
4 - 1 a . ef Commentary by the 
Der W WALS SHAM HH w, M A, He morary Canon of S 

ate Rural Dean, Rector of Whittington, Sa : 

ar 1Plans, Crown 8y9,.4 Fourth E , 
11. The ACTS EPISTLES and REVEL ATION, 
» to uth d Version, with a Brief 
utl rs, ineluding the Bishop 
inon Woodford, A. R. Ashwell, 
», Currey, and A. W. Thorold 

Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 

The ES < GOSPELS, arranged in the 
— lony from the rext of the 


__ n th Analysis and Four 
he Rey. J My FULLER, M.A. 





CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SERIES. 


The following WORKS a are NOW READY. 


Crown 8yo, Is 6d. 


MIRACLES By the Saw. E. A. Litton, 


‘xamining Chaplain of the Bishop of Durham. 
Post 8y¥ oth boards, Is 6d 
MORAL DIFFICULTIES CON- 
NECTED with the BIBLE. The Boyle —m 
for 1871. By the Rev. J. A. Hessey, D.C.L., 
to the Hon. Society of the Gray's Ian 





of St. Paul's and Exam ning Chaplain 
» of Lundon, late Head Master of 
rs’ School. 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, Is 64. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of 
the OULD TESTAMENT. By the Rev. G. RAWLIN 
SON, M. A., 


Camden Professor of Ancient History, 
Oxford 
Post Svo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 
CaN WE BELIEVE in MIRACLES? 
By G. WARINGTON, sq.. of Caius Coll, Cam- 
ides 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE TRACTs.! PASSAGES from the 


A Sesion ¢ of Cheap Tracts has been published, in- 


cluding the Norwich Cathedral Discourses, by the 
Bisuor of 'P ETERBOROUGH 
Second _ n witl ous 





LAND of ISRAEL (The) : a Somes | 








Bebind el iu Palestine, n with — 
o its Phys or. By the Rey. 
+ B Tate AM, M.A. 
Second Edi sed and corrected, with numer 
illustrations, cloth boards, red edges, 7s 6d. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of the 


BIBLE 1¢ Rey. H. B. Tristram, M.A., LL.D., 
F.RS. Phas te f “* The Land of Israel 
Demy 4to, cloth, be ontemnnty gilt edges, 7s 6d, 


SINAI and JERUSALEM: or Scenes | 


oloured Photo 
in the Bible, 


m Bil 








e Lands. Consisting of C 
“ws of Places me ationed 


i yramic View of Jerusalem. With 
Dis étterpress. By the Rev. F. W. Hor 
AND, M.A,, Honorary Secretary to the Palestine 
Exploration rm i 

Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


SCENES in the EAST. Consisting of 














T we Photographic Views of <1 --~ 
athe sit beautifully executed. With Desc 
tive press. By the Rey. H. B. Tris STRAM, 
ao A. J I F R.S., & Author of “The Land cf 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 
tto, 7s Gd 
The CYCLE of LIFE: a Book of Poems 
1, Town and Country. Printed 
on toned paper, with Lilustrations by various emi- 
t Art SUS ngrave whey j 
ost Svo, 3s 6d. 
The CaRISTIAN FATHERS. Lives 
l p, Justin, [reneus, Cyprian 
ary Basil, Gregory Nazianzen 
», Chrysostum, Augustine, Gregory 
Bernard By the Rev. G. G 
lary of Lincol & 
page Woodcut 
th boards, 2 6a. 
The PE and TIMES of BOSERS 
ys of Lincoln. By Gt 
‘ \ y of Lin in, and Pr 
V1 With Four full-pag 1 





1 boards, 3s 


CLEAR SHINING after RAIN. (For 
ocK. With Eight full 


= Ti 1 ton d paper Also, by tl 
ont, or, the Two Marriage 
tmag POUND FOOLISH. Cloth 
WISHING and CHOOSING. Cloth boards. 1s 


th boards, 2s 6d 


To SAN FRANCISCO and BACK. By 





_ SOCIETY for PROM NG 
iE, 77 G t Ques <p 


ange, Ex is | dilly, “w and 
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Mr. TENNYSON’S NEW IDYLL of the KING, “ The LAST 
TOURNAMENT,” CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, jor 
DECEMBER. 


appears in the 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


2s 6p MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


The LAST TOURNAMENT; a New Idyll of the King. By Atrrep Tennyson, D.OC.L., 
Poet Laureate. 

YEAST. By Professor Huxtry. 

GEORGE MACDONALD. By Henry Horpeaca. 

The SECULAR STUDIES of the CLERGY. By the Rev. Ricuarp F. Lirrvepaue, D.C.L. 

THINGS NEEDFUL to the IMPROVEMENT of the CONDITION of the WORKING- 
CLASSES. By THOMAS Waicurt (* The Journeyman Engineer 

ON the PHILOSOPHY of MYTHOLOGY. By Professor Max Mutter. 

The CRISIS in the CATHOLIC CHURCH in BAVARIA, 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 





By a Bavarian Catruouic. 





NOW READY. 


Post Svo, 10s 6d, the First Volume of 


‘The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, 


D.C.L., Poet Laureate 


‘TENNYSON’S SONGS: 


Songs and Ballads from the Published Works of 
ALFRED TENNYSON, een Poet Laureate. Square 
8yo, cloth gilt extra, 


SUNDAYS ABROAD. By Thomas 


GuTuRIE, D.D, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


| The SECRET HISTORY of the 


NATIONAL.” By ONSLOW YoRKE. Crown Sv¢ toys 


FRENCH and | ofan 
ITALIAN NOTE-BOOKS of NATHANIEL 
| FAMILY PRAYERS. By C. J. Vaughan, 


HAWTHORNE. 2 vols. post 8yo, 24s. 
By Robert D.D., Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


|The DRAMA of KINGS, 
epienncorondpayion WORKS of FANCY and IMAGINATION ; 
being a Collection of Poetical and other Works. By 


The HAUNTED CRUST, and other Y0 he 
GORGE MACDONALD, Tou Pocket Volumes in neat 


STORIES. By KATHERINEG SAUNDERS, Author of | . : 
Case, £2 2s. 


“Gideon's Rock.” 2 vols. post 80, 21s. 
| *,* The Volumes can be had separately. 


‘MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H.R. | 
HAWEIS. Post 8yo, 12s. d | HISTORY of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in 
By Mrs ENGLAND, from the Reformation to the End of 


HOW IT ALL HAPPENED, &e. . | Last Century. By the Rev. JoHN Hunt, Author of 
crown 
| 


a Collection of | SAINT ABE and his SEVEN WIVES: a 


Tale of Salt Lake City. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The PRINCESS and the GOBLIN. By 
GuOoRGE MACDONALD. With 30 Illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 


WHEN I WAS YOUNG. A Book for 
By CHARLES CAMDEN, Author of “ The Boys 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
bs 6d. 


‘IN TER- 


Parr, Author of “Dorothy Fox.” 2 vols, “An Essay on Pantheism.” Vol. Ll. Demy 8vo, 
Svo, 21s. price 21s. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


NUMBERS. 


9 


CHRISTMAS 


1 


“ Christmas comes but once a year, 
good cheer.” 


Now ready, price 6d, beautifully Dlustrated. 


AS THE CROW FLIES, &. 


By JEAN INGELOW 


And when it comes it brings 


Now ready, price 6d. : 
(Being the Christmas Number of GOOD WORDS for the 
G00D CHEER shi 
3. 
(Being the Christmas Number of GOOD WORDS) With the December Magazines, price 6d, profusely 
Illustrated. 


Contents. 
THE NEAP REEF. 
By the AUTHOR of * DOROTHY FOX 


THE STAR IN THE EAST. 


By the AUTHOR of “ EPISODES in an OBSCURE 
LIFE.” 
(Being the Christmas Number of the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE, 


that Miss INGELOW’S NEW WORK (the 
at SIXPENCE, contains as much as the 
it will be issued in a book form, 


With numerous Illustrations by W. SMALL 


ition to the fact 
although sold 
After Christmas, 


a rs. STRAHAN and CO, desire to draw atter 
l s Number of GOOD WURDS for the YOUNG), 
Author's very popular Work, “ Stories Told to a Child 


uniform with * Stories Told to a Child,” price 3s 6d. 





All those who wish “AS the CROW FLIES ” in the Sixpenny form sh ould therefore order it through thoir 

Book re now. 
Ludgate Hill, November 28, 1871. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GINX’S BABY.” 
ew days, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
Y THE AUTHOR OF “ GINX'S BABY.” 
CONTENTS 

B How HE CAME INTO THE Worvcp., Book V. HOW WE BECAME A LEGISLATOR 
— il H He BECAME LORD BANTAM -- Vi. How HE EMBRACKD THE ECLECTIC 


— IL How HE LEARNED HIs LETTERS | RELIGION 
HOW HE COQUETTED WITH THE PROLE 


— 1V. HOW HE ARRIVED AT YEARS OF DISCRETION; — VIL. 
AND OTHERWISE, TARIAT. 
— VIII. How HE CAME TO HIS ESTATE 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 
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SAMPSON LOW AND CO.’S 
Christmas Gooks, 


> bet a ek reviewing ANDERSEN s 
RY TALES. says, “ E. B.’s Pictures 
a > ates original and striking, and the splendid 
volume in which she has illustrated a few of the 
most fascinating of Andersen’ s stories contains some 
of her best conceptions.’ The DAILY NEWS 
says of it,“ Bold in design, glorious in colour, and 
foil of a wild, supernatural grace, partly German in 
its characteristics, and partly pre-Raphaelitish, these 
illustrations will delight the children, and are equally 
worthy of attention by the old.” The ATH 
N.ZZU M says, ‘ These reproductions seem all to 
be by Messrs. Leighton Brothers, and are, on the 
whole, extremely good. Of the higher qualities of 
these illustrations, which are due to Mrs. Boyle, it 
would be hard to say too much 


*.* ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 12 
* Designs in Colour by E.V.B. Super royal 4to, 
cloth extra, 25s. It has been produced at very great 
expense, and may fairly claim to be the most attrac- 
tive Christmas book of the season. 


The First Edition of GEMS of DUTCH ART 
has already been exhausted, and a Second Edition is 
in active preparation, and will be ready for delivery 
immediately. It contains Twelve Photographs from 
‘very fine Engravings in the British Museum, and 
Text by G. W. Reed, Keeper of the Prints. It forms 
@ very attractive volume for the table. Super-royal 
4to, cloth extra, 25s. 

The Portfolio of NILE SKETCHES contains 
Six very fine Fac-similes of Water-Colour Drawings 
made by CARL WERNER during his travels 
through Egypt. Each drawing is accompanied by a 
sheet of descriptive text, by Drs. Brehm and 
Dumichen. Mounted on strong English cardboard, 
in large folio, price 70s. Only a few copies remain 
on hand of the first edition. The pictures are very 
suitable for framing. 

PAUL KENOWEKA’S [Illustrations to 
GOETHE’S FAUST. The Designs are very 


finely finished Silhouettes. Royal 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 


Another work well adapted for presentation is St. 
GEORGE’S CHAPEL DSOR. 
Eighteen Views printed in permanent pigments by 
the Woodbury process. This work is dedicated by 
special permission to the Hon. and Very Rev. the 
Dean of Windsor, who has expressed his approba- 
tion of the manner in which it is produced. 4to, 
price 63s. 





SUN PICTURES is the title of a work very 
nearly ready. Itcontains a reproduction of a Draw- 
ing by H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUISE, to 
whom also it is by special permission dedicated, 
The Volume contains Twenty Heliotype Illustrations 
of Ancient and Modern Art, with Descriptive Text. 
The size is royal 4to, and the price, in cloth extra, 21s. 

The New Volume in the Series of Girls’ Books, by the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” is entitled 
TWENTY YEARS AGO-—the story of an 
English Girl's Adventures in Paris during the 
Troublous Times of 1851. This volume is now ready, 
price 4s. 





Those who contemplate Drawing-Room Performances 
are recommended to send for Miss HEALY’S 
New Work, The HOME THEATRE, which 
contains Original Plays specially designed for this 
purpose. The Plays are lively and sparkling, with 
few characters, and easily-managed scenes. The 
price of the volume is 3s 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Mr. LOUIS VIARDOT, who is well known as 
the author of several works on Art subjects, has 
recently produced a book on SC U LPTURE, now 
translated and produced with all the Original L[llus- 
trations. uniform with his * Wonders of Italian Art,” 

‘European Art,” &c. Size, 8vo, cloth extra, price 
12s 6d. 





Two capital books for boys are JACK HAZARD 
and bis Fortunes: a Story of A‘ iventure, by J. Ty 
TROWBRIDGE, and Kingston's BORNand 
BRED at SEA. The volumes are uniform in 


size, and the price of each is 3s 6d. 


The ATHEN ZUM says of FAVOURITE 
ENGLISH POEMS :—‘ It contains upwards of 
200 examples of our sweetest singers, illustrated by 
above 300 engravings. Eye and sentiment are satis- 
fled with this noble gathering of the poets of our 
Tand.” The SATURDAY REVIEW says :— 

“What we most like in the editor is that, with scarcely 
an exception, he selects whole poems. Extracts and 
beauties are often as unfair to the writer as they are 
misleading to the reader. 

Fer ts ENGLISH POEMS and 

POETS. An entire ly new and — nded edition, 
with 0 Engravings on Wood, pro 
best style of woodcut printing. 
in cloth extra, 21s. 


duced in the very 
Handsomely bound 


The GENTLE LIFE. In one volume, small 4t 
choicely printed on paper specially made, with Title 
Vignette by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., engraved on 
steel by C. H. Jeens, bound cloth extra, 10s 6d 
Essays in Aid of the Formation of Character. By 
HAIN FRISWELL. The Queen Edition, 
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